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REPORT 


OF 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


TO INVESTIGATE THE 


QUESTION OF PRISON LABOR. 


To the Honorable 
( W. J. Hanna, 


Provincial Secretary, Toronto. 


The special committee appointed to investigate the question of prison 
labor, begs leave to present its report. 

The situation which gave rise to the enquiry, which your committee 
has been conducting during the parliamentary recess, was fully outlined in 
the speech on prison labor delivered by the Provincial Secretary at the 


_ session of 1907. That situation was not of recent development. In fact, 


from the very year of the establishment of the Central Prison, the prison 
labor problem appears to have pressed itself upon the attention of the man- 


agement. With varying degrees of success the various systems have been 


operated, but no one system has yet appeared to answer the requirements of 


the institution and afford satisfaction to free labor. It would appear from 


the records available, that up to the present time the industries of the Cen- 
tral Prison have been operated at a loss to the Province, while at all times 
they have afforded more or less serious competition to outside enterprises ‘n 
the same line of industry. 

At present, the industries are three in number. The woodenware manu- 
facturing, carried on in the north shop, is conducted under the contract 
system. The contractors are the Taylor-Scott Company, and by the terms 
of the agreement entered into with them on the Ist July, 1905, the Institu- 


tion obtains four and a half cents per hour per man for the labor of those 


engaged in that industry. Another industry is the manufacture of supplies 
for hospitals, jails, asylums, etc. The product of this industry does not to 
any great extent enter into competition with free labor, and to its continuance 
there has been no grave objection. The third and remaining enterprise is 
the cordage mill. It is operated on the piece price system under an agree- 


._ment with Converse & Co., and so far as your committee could learn, little 


\ 


or no objection has been taken to this particular industry. 
The Central Prison is a short term institution, the maximum period of 
detention being two years, and the average less than eight months. This 


very fact intensifies the difficulty of affording advantageous employment to 


the population, and at the same time reducing to the minimum the competi- 
tive feature to which free labor objects. Having in mind the peculiar con- 
ditions with which it had to deal, your committee directed its inquiry towards 
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reformatories, or short term Houses of Correction, rather than State Prisons 
or Penitentiaries. Among the institutions visited by your committee were 
the Cleveland Farm Colony, the Cleveland House of Correction, the State 
Reformatory at Mansfield, Ohio, the Detroit House of Correction, the State 
Prison at Jackson, Mich., the State Reformatory at Elmira, New York, the 
State Reformatory at Concord, Mass., the Penitentiary at Charlestown, 
Mass., and the State Farm at Bridgewater, Mass. At all of these institu- 
tions the members of your committee were afforded every possible facility 
for prosecuting their investigations, and received at the hands of the various 
superintendents and wardens the utmost consideration and courtesy, for 
which they here desire to offer their grateful acknowledgment. 


Prisoners Must Be EMPLOYED. 


The testimony of all prison administrators is that idleness in a prison 
is subversive of discipline, and hurtful to the moral, intellectual and phy- 
sical well-being of the inmates. No greater cruelty could possibly be inflicted 
on prisoners than enforced idleness. They become restless, unhappy and 
miserable. Their health declines, and in a large proportion of cases the mind, 
burdened by the monotony of the slowly passing hours, in which neither hand 
nor brain is active, becomes affected. 

The Superintendent of one of the large prisons of the United States in 
his annual report, made this statement: ‘‘No prison manager has had the 
fertility of resource which enabled him to maintain a body of prisoners in 
idleness, and at the same time keep them from deterioration which culminates 
too often in insanity or death. Whoever asserts that idleness in a prison 
is possible without all its train of inevitable evil, contradicts the plain and 
uniform teaching of experience. Men in prison must work.”’ 

Your committee was impressed with the lesson learned by the experience 
cf eminent penologists in this country, and in Europe, that idleness in a 
prison is a crime alike against the prisoner and the State. Apart altogether 
from the resultant economic wastefulness, it is utterly demoralizing in its 
effect, and bars the door to the successful application of reformative methods. 
In one of the Institutions we visited we came across groups of healthy, 
idle inmates. The first impression which such a spectacle imparted was that 
the government of that particular prison was defective. A group of able- 
bodied prisoners loafing in the yard seemed to indicate a fatal weakness in 
the regulations. True, the fault may lie far afield. The Board of Governors 
or Warden may be so limited in their opportunities to provide inmates with 
employment as to make the idleness of some absolutely unavoidable. Legis- 
lation looking’ to the reform of prison labor systems has in some instances 
eimed to reach the desired end by a single bound, and thus created within 
the prison walls a problem which the officials, well-meaning and resourceful 
though they be, were helpless to solve. But if a group of unemployed prison- 
ers conveys at first sight an unsatisfactory idea of prison management, a 
closer scrutiny is calculated to intensify the painful impression. At the 
denial of their liberty they have no ground to complain, for by their own acts 
they have made their detention essential to the safety and wellbeing of law- 
abiding citizens. But where is the justice in compelling them to stand or 
sit in utter idleness? This protest against the condition in which they found 
themselves seemed to be reflected in the expression and manner of these 
unfortunates. They were sullen, morose, hopeless. Looking at them, we 
could readily understand how fruitful of immorality and subversive of dis- 
cipline their condition was, and how, as one Superintendent puts it—‘‘A 
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score of idle convicts can do more mischief, promote more disorder, and more 
effectually nullify corrective influences than a regiment of men kept at proper, 


_ legitimate employment.”’ Contrast the bearing of that idle group with a 


band of workers in the same prison—industrious, well-ordered, cheerful— 
and the investigator must conclude that labor in a prison, as elsewhere; ‘‘has 
golden feet,’’ and that on it must be based any and every movement that 
makes for the restoration of the prisoner to, his proper relation with society. 


PropuctTiveE EMPLOYMENT. 


The old idea was that labor should be insisted upon solely as a punish- 


_ ment to the prisoner. In some British prisons unproductive employment is 
_ still imposed on convicts for a period of their term, with the design of increas- 


ing the severity of their punishment. In this country and the United States 
the experience appears to have been that while labor is absolutely essential 
as a means of reformation, unproductive labor has a harmful effect. The 
treading on a wheel, or the drawing in of a capstan, the carrying of heavy 


loads back and forth in the prison yard, and like exercises, were purely puni- 


tive in their purposes. More, the effect was to degrade, to discourage and 


_brutalize the prisoner, and widen still further the breach that separated him 
from orderly society. The reformatory system, which now happily finds 


acceptance in nearly every civilized country, had its birth in the abandon- 
ment of the cellular or separatist plan, and the inauguraton of healthy, pro- 
ductive employment. Next in importance to keeping convicts employed, was 
the necessity, it soon became recognized, of giving them work by which the 


material they labored on increased in value under their eyes. Admittedly, 


where trade schools and technical training form part of the reformatory 
system, much of the labor thus engaged in must be of an unproductive charac- 
ter. The stone-cutting, bricklaying, machine work, etc., of the inmates first 


set to learn these trades are done, only to be destroyed and done over again, 


until competence is attained. Then the apprentice may be given a job on a 
building intended to be permanent, or in the making of furniture or supplies 
for the institution. In the interests of the prisoners and the people for whose 
protection they are imprisoned, it will then be generally conceded that pro- 
ductive employment should be afforded every healthy able-bodied inmate. 
We come now to the question which forms the basis of this investigation: 
What system, or combination of systems, is most helpful to the inmates 
and in an industrial sense least objectionable to free labor? Prison 
administrators appear to agree that it is not so necessary that an inmate 
shall know a trade in these days of mechanical invention and rapid 
advancement in industrial arts, as that he should have developed in him 
habits of industry, and a willingness to work at what he'can do. The chief 
weakness of the average inmate of a prison is that he not only does not know 
a trade, but that he has not been drilled consistently in any kind of labor. 
Habits of idleness have been developed within him, until he has preferred to 
obtain his sustenance from the labor of others by unlawful means. A well- 
known prison authority of the United States, Supt. Brockway, said many 


: years ago: ‘‘Motivelessness is the seat of incorrigibility. To discover or 
_ create a want is to find a motive. Given the motive, we may direct a habit. 


To form a habit is to create a character.’? It may be Well to here define the 


_ yarious systems of prison labor in vogue, on this continent, in Europe and 
_ Australia. or the sake of simplicity they may be divided into five classes, 


as follows: 


Lease System.—Under this system the State for a stated time and a 
stated amount leases the prisoner to a contractor, the contractor agreeing to 
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feed, clothe, house, guard and give work to the prisoner. The State usually 
reserves the right to inspect the convict’s quarters and place of work, and 
make rules for his proper treatment. 

Piece Price System.—By this system the State retains absolute control 
of the convicts, and the regulation of their labor. The contractor supplies 
the raw material, and pays the State an agreed amount for each piece or 
article made by the convicts. The work may be supervised by the prison 
officials or by the contractor, but if the former, the contractor reserves the 
right to reject any article not up to the required standard. 

Contract System.—The State under this system supplies the plant or 
machinery and feeds, clothes, houses and guards the prisoners, and the con- 
tractor purchases the raw material, supervises the work, and pays so much 
per capita for the labor. 

Public Account.—By this System the State enters into manufacturing 
on its own account, purchases the raw material, directs the industry, and 
disposes of the product. 

Public Use System.—By this system the State employs convict labor 
solely for its own use, making supplies or growing produce for the public 
institutions, building roads or drainage canals, or breakwaters, repairing or 
constructing public buildings, etc. 

No Canadian prison, so far as we can learn, has ever adopted the Lease 
System. Indeed, the only excuse for its adoption is the supposed inability 
of the State to house, clothe and feed its convicts. On moral and economic 
grounds it is equally indefensible, and is being rapidly abandoned. In 1885, 
over twenty per cent. of the prison population of the United States was work- 
ing under the Lease System. In 1904, the proportion so employed had been 
reduced to less than eight per cent. During that period eight States had 
abolished the Lease System, and at the present time it is to be found partially 
in operation in only one Western and four Southern States. 

Turning to the remaining four systems, it will be recognized that the 
Piece Price, Contract and Public Account Systems are alike, in the fact that 
the product of the system goes into direct competition with the product of 
free labor. By the Public Use System, convicts are employed within the 
prison solely in making goods for public institutions, or on works of a public 
character outside the prison. Their labor is thus kept out of direct competi- 
tion with free labor. 

It is not altogether the purpose of this enquiry to enter in a lengthy 
consideration of the relative merits or demerits of the various systems whose 
products find their way to the open market. Among prison managers there — 
is a wide divergence of opinion on the subject. The Public Account System 
is looked upon with most favor, inasmuch as it keeps the prisoners under the 
constant direction of the officials and thus in no way interferes with the dis- 
ciplinary or reformative policy of the institution. The chief weakness of the » 
Public Account System lies in the difficulty of combining under one head the 
requisite genius for prison management and the capacity to successfully buy 
the raw material, operate an industry and sell its products. Not infrequently 
it happens under this system that the raw material has been over-bought and 
the finished product undersold. On the other hand, the Contract or Piece 
Price System means a certain division of authority, or, at amy rate, the lessen- 
ing of the control of the official over the prisoner, while it relieves the man- 
agement of the responsibility of the operation of the industry, or the disposal 
of the output. All three systems, Contract, Piece Price and Public Account, 
have been found, where the conditions were favorable, to offer serious com- 
petition to free labor, and wherever any one of them is in operation the prob- 
lem confronting us in this Province is pressing for solution. 
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CONVICT LABOR LAWS. 


The Convict Labor Laws of the United States are as varied in their 
character as the systems under which prisoners may be employed. In a few 
States the Lease System is till in vogue. In the majority, however, the 
Legislature provides for a combination of contract, public account and State 
use with the piece price system occasionally taking the place of the contract 
system. Then, in quite a number of the States, such as Connecticut, the 
District of Columbia, Nevada, New Hampshire and Virginia, the system 
is optional ; the Warden or Board of Management having power to introduce 
any system that may be deemed wise, and change it io: meet changed con- 
ditions. 

New York and North Dakota prohibit the manufacture of prison made 
goods for open sale in competition with the product of free labor. The 
question was one of the measures considered by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which met in Albany, in 1894. As a result an amendment to the law, 
was recommended and subsequently adopted. That amendment reads as 
follows: 

“The legislature shall by law provide for the occupation and employ- 
ment of prisoners sentenced to the several State penitentiaries, jails and 
reformatories in the State; and on and after the first day of January in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, no person in any such 
prison, penitentiary, jail or reformatory shall be required, or allowed, to 
work while under sentence thereto at any trade, industry or occupation 
wherein or whereby his work or the product or profit of his work shall be 
farmed out, contracted, given or sold to any person, firm, association or 
corporation. This section shall not be construed to prevent the legislature 
from providing that convicts may work for and that the products of their 
labor may be disposed of to the State or any political division thereof, or 
for or to any public institution owned or managed and controlled by the 
State, or any political division thereof.’’ 

North Dakota followed the example of New York and adopted an 


amendment almost identical to the foregoing. 


In California the Legislature prohibits the contract system, and makes 
certain limitations as to the employment of the inmates. It provides that 
‘convicts may be employed by the authority of the Board of Directors under 
charge of the Warden in the manufacture of any article or articles for the 
State or the manufacture of which is sanctioned by law.’’ At San Quentin 
no articles shall be manufactured for sale except jute fabrics. At Folsom 
jute manufacturing may be engaged in. The Board of Directors are author-. 
ized to purchase such tools, machinery and materials as may be necessary, 


and to disnose of the articles manufactured and not needed by the State for 


cash at private sale, in such manner as is provided for by law. 
Connecticut gives the Directors power to designate what labor the 


_ prisoners shall be employed at, and also empowers the Warden ‘‘to employ 


such number of prisoners, as may be approved of by the Board of Directors 
outside the prison walls, within two miles thereof, under the charge of some 
proper officer of the prison.’ 

Section 5,821 of the Convict Labor Law of Idaho provides for the 
employment aE the inmates of the varioug prisons, but ‘‘no contract shall 
be let to perform any labor which will conflict with any existing manu- 
facturing industries in the State.’’ 

By the Act of 1903, Illinois adopted primarily the State Use System. 
Section 10 provides ‘*That all convicts sentenced to State penitentiaries and. 
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reformatories in this State shall be employed for the State or in a productive 
industry for the benefit of the State, or for the use of Public institutions 
owned or managed and controlled by the State, which shall be under rules 


and regulations for the distribution and diversification thereof to be estab- _ 


lished by the Board of Prison Industry of [llinois.’’ Sec. 11 stipulates 
“that if the demand of the State, the State Institutions and the School and 
Road Districts thereof, shall not be sufficient to furnish employment to all 
the prisoners of the penal and reformatory institutions, then the Board of 
Prison Industry may, and are hereby authorized to dispose of the surplus 
product of such labor to the best advantage of the State;’’ and further ‘“‘that 
not more than forty per cent. of State prisoners in the penal and reformatory 
institutions shall be employed in the manufacture of products of industries 
heretofore established which mav be disposed of other than to the State 
institutions and School and Road Districts of the State.’’ 

A like proviso is to be found in the amended Statutes of the State of 
Indiana, 1905. Section 1 declares: ‘‘That the contract system shall be 
abolished after July, 1906.’’ Section 3 provides for the manufacture of 
goods on State Account, for the production of such articles as are used in 
the Institutions of the State and in certain political divisions of the State, 
and in the production of such articles as may be found practicable. Pro- 
vided ‘‘that said reformatory shall not produce any school books and desks 
used by pupils, or which shall be used in the common schools of the State, 


or print any other book or blanks except for the use of the said reform- ~ 


atories.’? By Section 4 the various institutions are required to purchase 
the goods made in the various prisons at a price fixed by the Board; “‘Such 
institutions shall not be compelled to pay a greater price for such supplies 


than the same of like quality could be purchased elsewhere.’’ And ‘‘the’ 


Board of Managers of said reformatories are and shall be authorized to sell 
any surplus of articles so produced upon the market.’’ 

In Iowa the State Legislature has prohibited the manufacture of pearl 
buttons and butter tubs in the penitentiaries of the State. 

In Maine the employment of prison labor is restricted. According to 
Section 31 of the Revised Law of 1903 ‘‘not more than twenty per cent. of 
the male convicts in the prison shall be employed at any time in any one 
industry or in the manufacture of any one kind of goods, and so far as 
practicable the industries upon which said convicts shall be employed shall 
be the manufacture of articles not elsewhere manufactured in this State.’’ 
Section 32 provides ‘‘that all articles and goods manufactured at the prison 
for sale shall be distinctly labelled or branded with these words ‘‘Manu- 
factured at the Maine State Prison.’’ 

The Maryland Convict Labor Laws of 1903, section 449, allow the direc- 


tors to hire to the Maryland Canal Co. ‘‘such able-bodied male convicts as 


may from time to time be applied for by said Maryland Canal Company.’’ 
Section 539 empowers the Directors to enter into such contracts for the em- 
ployment of the prisoners in the prisons, and for the sale of the manufactures 
in the institutions as they may deem proper, but they shall not enter into 
any contract for the making or manufacture of the articles known as ‘“‘tin 
cans, used for oysters and fruit packing purposes, or iron stoves, used for 
heating and cooking purposes, or iron castings used for machinery purposes.” 

The Massachusetts Laws, enacted in 1902. section 26, provide that the 
prisoners shall be constantly employed for the benefit of the Commonwealth, 
but no prisoners shall be employed in eneraving. Section 43 gives the 
prison Commissioners and other officers the power to determine the industry 
which shall be established and maintained in the respective institutions, 
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which are under the control of said officers. No contract shall be made for 
the labor of prisoners except with, the approval of the Prison Commissioners. 
Prisoners may be employed in cane seating and the manufacture of umbrellas 
under the Piece Price System. By section 45 it is enacted that ‘‘the pre- 
siding Commissioner shall, as far as possible, cause such articles and 
materials as are used in the public institutions of the Commonwealth which 
are established, maintained or supported wholly or in part by the appropri- 

ation of public money, or such as are used in the public institutions of cities 
with a population of forty thousand, to be produced by the labor of prisoners 
in the penal institutions of the Commonwealth.’’ Section 47 limits the 
~ number who may. be employed in the various industries as follows: ‘‘In the 

manufacture of brushes not more than eighty: cane chairs with wood frames 
not more than eighty; clothing, other than shirts or hosiery, not more than 
three hundred and seventy-five; harness, not more than fifty; shoes not more 
than three hundred and seventy-five, etc., etc.”’ 

In Michigan, it is the law ‘‘that no mechanical trade shall ‘thereafter 
be taught the prisoners in the State prisons of this State, except the manu- 
facture of those articles of which the chief supvly for home consumption: is 
imported from other States or countries.’’ By section 2,113 the Prison 
* Boards are empowered to determine what line of productive labor shall be 
pursued in each prison, and in so determining ‘‘said Board shall decide on 
a line of industry with the object of interfering as little as possible with 
the same lines of industry carried on by citizens of this State.’’ The question 
of prison labor was submitted to the electors of the State of Michigan in the 
spring of 1907. The question read as follows: ‘‘Shall the State employ 
Prison Labor in any trade or work it may see fit?’? This was carried in the 
affirmative by 80,000 majority. 

Minnesota allows the operation of industries by prisoners on the Con- 
tract, Piece Price or Public Account System, and provides, section 8, “‘that 
the number of persons employed in a single industry at the same time in any 
institution shall not exceed ten per cent. of the total number. of persons 
engaged in such industry in this State, unless a greater number is necessary 
to produce materials or articles to be supplied to the State and other 
municipal institutions. penal or charitable. Provided. however, that this 
section shall not apply to the number of prisoners employed in the manu- 
facture of binding twine at the State Prison at Stillwater.’’ 
~ In Missouri the Convict Labor Laws look to the operation of the 
penitentiaries solely on a business basis. The Warden “shall use his best 
endeavors to the end that the expenses of the penitentiary may be paid out 
of the proceeds of the labor of convicts when employed in manufacturing 
or otherwise on behalf of the State.”’ 

New Hampshire gives the Governor, with the advice of Council, power 
to provide for the sale of articles manufactured in the prison, or not neces- 
sarv for the use thereof, and to make contracts if expedient for the support 
and employment of the prisoners or any portion of them. 

New Jersey is under the Piece Price and Public Account Systems. 
Section 24 of the New Jersey Laws provides ‘‘that all goods, wares and 
merchandise made in whole or in part within said prison, and which are 
intended for sale shall be stamped in a legible and conspicuous manner 
with the words ‘Manufactured in the New Jersey State Prison.’’ Limits 
to the employment of prisoners is provided for in Section 5 of the amended 
Laws of 1901. The Superintendant ‘shall not contract or hire out the 
labor of more than one hundred in number at any one time in the prosecu- 
tion or conduct of any special branch of industry, trade or business.’’ 
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ing five years.’’ 

In Oregon the Governor by section 678 of the Codes and Statutes of 1902 
is empowered ‘‘to contract with and lease to any person, firm or corporation 
upon such terms and for such compensation as he may deem advisable, not 
less, however, than thirty-five cents per day for the labor of each convict, the 
whole or any part of the labor of the convicts at any time confined in the 
penitentiaries for any period or periods of time not exceeding ten years.’’ 

Pennsylvania in 1895 enacted a law by which contracts for prison labor 
were entirely prohibited. At the same time provision was made for the mark- 
ing and labelling of all goods made in any penitentiary, reformatory, prison, 
school or other establishment in which convict labor is employed} whether 
for the direct benefit and maintenance of such institutions or upon contract 
by the authority of the same with any third person. By section 4 of the 
Statutes of 1903 the Legislature of Pennsylvania provided for the limitation 
of convict labor. The section reads as follows: “From and after the passage 
of this Act no Warden, Superintendant or other officer of any State prison, 
penitentiary or reformatory having control of the employment of the inmates 
of said institution shall employ more than five per cent. of the whole number 
of inmates in said institution in the manufacture of brooms and brushes and 
hollow ware, and ten per cent. in the manufacture of any other kind of goods, 
wares, articles or things that are manufactured elsewhere in the State, except 
mats and matting, in the manufacture of which twenty per cent. of the whole 
number of inmates may be employed.’’ Section 6 reads: ‘‘No machine 
operated by steam, electricity, hydraulic force, compressed air or other 
power, except machines operated by hand or foot power, shall be used in 
any of the State and County institutions in the manufacture of any goods, 
wares, articles or other things that are manufactured elsewhere in the State.”’ 

In South Dakota a hard fibre twine and cordage plant is operated at the 
State penitentiary, as is also a factory for the manufacture of shirts and 
overalls. The Board of Charities and Correction are authorized to make 
all contracts which in their judgment they shall deem necessary, proper or 
advantageous for the purpose of operating the shirt and overall factory, to 
the end that as many of the convicts as they deem proper may be employed 
in the operation of such factory. By a subsequent section the price of binding 
twine is fixed by the Board of Charities and Correction as soon as practicable, 
not latter than March Ist; the product to be sold only to farmers or actual 
consumers thereof who are residents of the State of South Dakota. The 
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balance left on hand after the wants of the farmers are satisfied may be dis- 
posed of in bulk. 

In Tennessee the Contract System has been in operation, but it is pro- 
vided that not more than ninety convicts shall be leased to any one firm, 
or employed in any one business within the walls of the penitentiary. 

In Vermont contracts are limited to five years ‘‘for the labor of all or 
part of the convicts in the State Prison or House of Correction, but such 
contracts (Shall not interfere with the management or discipline of the 
convicts.’ 


EFFECT OF COMPETITION OF PRISON LABOR INU. 8 


The evidence available indicates beyond question that in the United 
States the competition of prison labor has had a serious effect upon many 
lines of industry. Probably the most striking examples are afforded by the 
boot and shoe, the clothing, and the furniture industries. To keep this 
report within a reasonable compass we shall have to be content with a refer- 
ence to these. 


Boot AND SHOE INDUSTRY. 


In 1905, there were twenty-six prisons or penitentiaries in seventeen 
States manufacturing boots and shoes for the open market. In the prison 
factories of eleven of these States they have modern shoe-making machinery, 
and their combined output in 1903-4 was 7,389,365 pairs. That same year the 
total exports of boots and shoes from the United States were 5,315,699 pairs. 
Thus the production of convict made shoes exceeded the total export trade 
of the Republic by thirty-nine per cent. The prison made shoes were, says 
the report of the Commissioner of Labor at Washington, ‘‘concentrated and 
sold in the great wholesale and jobbing centres of the boot and shoe trade 
of the United States.’’ An examination of the varieties, grades and qualities 
of the seven million pairs made in the prisons shows that a considerable 
proportion of them were of the finer class of goods. For example, the output 
comprised 300,308 pairs of men’s fine shoes, and 371,220 pairs of patent 
leathers. With regard to the efficiency of the prison operators, a prominent 
manufacturer is quoted as saying “Machinery is getting to be an equalizer 
of labor, thus making prison labor every year a greater injury to the legiti- 
mate manufacturer.’’ Statistics are furnished in support of this statement. 
The efficiency of free labor in making shoes had increased per man from 
1,129 pairs in 1880 to 1,534 pairs in 1900, an increase of thirty-six per cent. 
In the prison shoe factories a greater increase is noticed, for, while the per 
capita production in 1885 was only 1,022 pairs, nineteen years latter, or in 
1903-4, the number of pairs of shoes made per convict employed was 1,623, 
an efficiency increase in the prison factories of fifty-eight per cent. 

One Western penitentiary which turns out high grade shoes has a per 
capita output of 1,579 pairs, which exceeds the average output of the free 
labor industries in both high and low grade shoes by forty-five pairs. This 
prison alone had a yearly output of over 370,000 pairs of men’s shoes, 
‘machine made, of patent leather, vici kid, russet and calf. We can well be- 
lieve the Commissioner of Labor when he says: ‘“The successful experiment 
at this penitentiary has been very damaging to the interests of North Western 
manufacturers on account of its price- -reducing effect.”’ To add to the 
severity of the competition a sort of prison trust has been formed. One 
contracting firm is said to control the output of seven prisons in five different 
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States. Some manufacturers, to protect their free labor business, have also 
prison factories. From one of these the following figures as to the cost of 
production have been obtained, the goods in both cases being men’s heavy 
working shoes of like grade—outside factory 261,372 pairs, cost of labor 21.9 
cents per pair; prison factory 210,648 pairs, cost of labor per pair 14.5 cents. 
The outside factory shoes were sold by the company at $1.123 per pair, while 
the prison made product realized $1. 01 per pair. It was urged by the head 
of this firm that with the prison shoe as a leader they had an advantage in 
the disposal of their general line of goods over other firms which had no 
prison contracts. Unfair competition it was, he admitted, and hoped the 
system would be abolished in all the States, but while it lasted it was in the 
interests of manufacturers to secure a prison contract ‘‘partially for its bene- 
fits and partially to meet the other prison contractors’ competition.’’ 

As an illustration of how prison competition affects the legitimate trade 
in boots and shoes a New Hampshire manufacturer says that among the large . 
jobbers a special effort is always made to secure the best possible shoe to sell 
at a popular price, say one dollar. In the making of this shoe in twenty 
large factories there would not be over one and one-half cents a pair difference 
in the cost in all the factories, or from ninety-eight and one-half cents to 
$1.00. The shoe is sold as a ieche to the jobber fie $1.00, and by the jobber 
to the retailer at $1.10. A large dealer comes across this shoe, makes a 
contract for a large order with a prison for ninety-five cents a pair and retails 
it at $1.00, or the actual cost of production by free labor. Other dealers 
have to compete with this leader and to hold their trade the free labor manu- 
facturer is forced to supply the shoes to them at five cents per pair less than 
actual cost. Thus a prison output of 1,000 ‘pairs per day may affect the 
price of 50,000 pairs made by free labor. 

One New Hampshire manufacturer, who was forced by prison competi- 
tion to abandon the making of a line of shoes that come into direct com- 
petition with free labor, made the following statement to the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Labor: ‘‘Our factory was in direct competition with prison-made 
shoes for four or five years, and inasmuch as our labor cost us a great deal 
more, we continued to do this line of business at an actual loss. We have now 
been forced to discontinue the making of this grade of shoes. But for prison 
competition we could have employed more hands and got a fair return from 
this grade of merchandise.’ | 


CLOTHING, ETC. 

In clothing, such as working shirts, pants and overalls, the penal 
institutions of eleven States manufacture goods which are sold in competi- 
tion with the product of free labor in the open market. That this 
competition prejudicially affects the rive of the goods made by the free 
labor industries is beyond question. 

The Prison Labor Bureau of the teats States declares in its report 
that at the outset of its investigation it was not thought probable that the 
large establishments in any industries would have been found to have been 
adversely affected by prison labor competition, owing to the relatively small 
percentage of prison product to the total production, but the enquiry of the 
Bureau has led to the conclusion that the very largest manufacturers in each 
of the industries investigated are those most seriously affected by prison 
labor competition. It is estimated that two million articles, under the 
heading ewith which we are now dealing, were made in the United States 
prisons, in 1885. In 1903-4 eight million items in this branch of the ‘cloth- 
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ing industry were made in prisons. This output of the convict operated 
industries affected the prices of no less than twenty million dollars worth 
of a like class of merchandise produced by free labor. 

An Investigation Committee, respresenting Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, some years ago came to this conclusion: ‘‘That while the 
product of convict labor when compared with that of the entire mechanical 
industry of the nation is insignificant, its concentration upon a few branches 
of industry may be seriously injurious to the citizens engaged in those 
industries.”” The Committee then suggested the greatest possible diversity 
of employment in the prisons, and the limiting of the number of convicts 
employed in any one industry. This suggestion was carried out in’ the 
States named, but the practical results have been disappointing. As a 
matter of fact it has resulted in the concentration it was intended to avoid. 

The severity of prison labor competition in the clothing market may 
- be shown by a few figures prepared by manufacturers in the Eastern States. 
The sewing of an ordinary working shirt costs from sixty to seventy-five 
cents per dozen. This garment is made in a Western State prison for 
twenty-four cents per dozen. One establishment makes a certain kind of 
shirt with double front and double back, for which the following prices were 
paid: Sewing, ninety-four cents per dozen; cutting, twelve and one-half cents 
per dozen; folding and shipping, seven dndi one-halt cents per dozen. It is 
claimed that’ a prison contractor who owned and operated the clothing 
industry of eight prisons in six States at once, imitated and made a specialty 
of this particular shirt, and the competition thus. ereated forced the firm, to 
_ reduce the price for its labor to the following scale: Sewing, sixty-eight 
cents per dozen; cutting, seven cents; folding and shipping, five cents. The 
prison contractors, it is claimed, are making the same garment at a total 
labor cost of forty-seven cents per dozen. 


FURNITURE. 


In no line of industry has convict labor developed as great efficiency as 
in the making of furniture. In 1895, thirty-two penitentiaries in seven 
States were turning out furniture. The output, however, did not seriously 
effect the product of the outside industries. In twenty-one of the peniten- 
tiaries in twelve States the employmnt was limited to the making of cane 
seats, the aggregate output being 1,172,382. These seats were sold to 
manufacturers in outside factories. Of completed chairs the output that 
year was 692,907, eighty-three per cent. being of a common grade, and 
seventeen per cent. of a medium grade. The investigation of the Bureau 
of Labor in 1903-4, or about ten years later, revealed marked inroads on 
free labor in this branch of industry. In twelve prisons of five States the 
Bureau found that 525,253 seats were caned, and 177,451 seat frames and 
other parts made. This was in line with the industries of ten years before. 
But in seventeen penitentiaries and prisons of nine States the manufacture 
of medium and high grade articles of furniture was conducted. The list 
is an extensive one, and we shall only quote a few articles: 56,128 rattan 
reading chairs. rockers and settees; 22.480 dining and reading chairs and 
settees, 125,711 reading rocking chairs, 176:920 office, dining, rocking, 
folding, etc., etc., chairs; 30,809 large oak and birch rocking chairs; 11,000 — 
dining chairs; 101,500 solid bottom chairs; 99,462 oak and birch cottage 
aad dining chairs, etc., etc. 

In 1885 machinery was used in six prisons; in 1903-4 it was found in 
sixteen prisons. In the report of the Commissioner of Labor,-1905, a table 
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based upon exhaustive enquiry into the price of convict made and free 


labor furniture is published. A few items may here be given. The prices 


are those quoted by the manufacturers and the prison institutions to the 


dealers, 
$ Manufacturers. Prisons. 


Conversation chairs ................:. 8.79 6.94 
Large comfort rocking chair ......... 5.70 4.50 
Couch 26 Wee ANCNGS .o. isc scese eves 12.82 10.12 , 
Reading arm revolving chair ......... 14.25 11.25 
Large arm chair, spring seat ......... 7.60 6.00 


In view of the foregoing it is scarcely necessary to quote from the abun- 
dance of evidence from manufacturers and salesmen as to the disastrous 
effect of the competition of prison-made furniture on the output of the free 
establishments. One salesman says ‘“‘In Peoria I was selling office stools, 
thirty-two inch leg, at $8.50 per dozen. I met the prison chair company’s 
man with a thirty-two inch leg office stool at $5.50. I threw up the sponge 
as that was less than our factory could produce the goods for.’’ 

A-Michigan manufacturer says: ‘‘A thing that is a great hardship to 
us is that no matter how dull business may be and free factories must curtail 
their output to the needs of the market, the prison factories run just the 
same, and their crews just as large or Jarger at times of commercial depres- 
sion as at other times.’’ 

As in the case of the boot and shoe industry, the severity of the prison 
competition in the furniture line appears to have been intensified in the 
United States by the concentration of the product of prison industries. One 
company, it is said, controls the furniture output of seven prisons in five 
different States of the Union. In the State of Illinois it is claimed that 
under the Public Account system convict-made articles were sold on the 
market at prices that barely covered the cost of the raw material. This 
condition resulted in a loss to the State of upwards of two million dollars, 
and was abandoned in favor of the contract system. The change brought 
about only a small-improvement. One manufacturer says he can cite 
numerous instances of where oak.chairs that should sell for a specific price 
per dozen were placed by the prison contractor at a discount ranging from 
ten to twenty-five per cent., making the net »rice to the customer below the 
cost to the free manufacturer. 


-REMEDIES.THAT HAVE BEEN TRIED. 


We may now turn to some of the remedies that have been applied to the 
convict labor difficulty. A perusal of the digest of the Convict Labor Laws of 
the United States, which appears elsewhere in the report, will show that 
various plans have been adopted to prevent or reduce to the minimum, the 
competition of prison labor with free labor. | 


; 


Locat Prourpirion. 


The policy adopted in some places is to prohibit in the prison 
industries the manufacture of any goods already made within the State. 
While this safeguarded home manufacturers from prison competition within, 
it did not prevent more disastrous competition of a like nature from without. 


~ 9 
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Indeed, the outcry in some States against prison made goods is largely due 


to the prejudicial effect on free labor of convict-made importations. | 
The State of New York has banished the direct competitive systems 
from its prisons, but the cry still goes up against the competition from con- 
vict-made goods. A leading prison administrator of that State recently 
said: ; 
“New York has done its utmost to do away with the evil of competition 
between the goods made by convicts and those manufactured by free men, but 
that evil still exists to a large extent, because this State cannot prevent the 
introduction and sale of articles made in the prisons of other States. Some 


_ years ago our legislature passed an act requiring such goods to be branded 


- ‘prison-made.’ The highest Court in this State, however, declared it to 


” 


be unconstitutional. So now our workmen and manufacturers are to a large 
extent compelled to compete with prison products turned out annually by 
over fifty thousand prisoners‘of other States and Territories.”’ 

Maine affords an instructive example. That State virtually prohibits 
‘the manufacture in prisons of articles elsewhere manufactured in the 
State.’’ The Returns show that Maine prisons in 1904 turned out boots 


-and shoes to the value of $171,868, and of this only $2,868 was sold with- 


in the State. Of their total manufacture of brooms and brushes they sold 
$24,423 within the State, and $30,000 outside. Maine’s prison product in 
manufactures aggregated $312,226, of which $266,000 went beyond the 
State boundaries, and $46, 226 was consumed within. 

Michigan insists upon her convicts making goods which “‘are chiefly 
imported from other States or countries.’”’ In one vear Michigan prisons 
manufactured brooms and brushes to the value of $152,330, of which. nearly 
$100,000 was sold in other States. Massachusetts consumes only about half 
its $400,000 output of boots and shoes. The other 200,000 is distributed 
through sister States, and we may well believe prejudices seriously the 
interests of free labor in these States. 

It will thus be seen that an examination of the question from a national 
standpoint will at once reveal the inadequacy of State or Provincial prohi- 
bition. While it may quell for a time local dissatisfaction it invites interstate 
or interprovincial reciprocty in the products of convict labor. Economicallv 
or socially the plan ‘offers no adequate remedy. On grounds of morality and 
justice it is utterly indefensible. The community that objects to the 
competition of prison-made goods has no right to inflict that competition 
upon its neighbors. 


LIMITATION OF OUTPUT. 


The regulation or limitation of the output of prison industries has been 
tried rather extensively in this country and in Europe. The system is ap- 
plied in different ways. In some institutions the regulation provides that 
not more than a certain number of convicts shall be employed in the making 
of a specific line of goods. In others the limit is fixed according to the num- 
ber of free workmen engaged in that particular industry in the State. In 
Massachussetts the Revised Laws of 1902 provide that not more than eighty 
of the prisoners in all the penal institutions of the State shall be employed 
in the making of brushes; eighty in the manufacture of cane chairs with 
wooden frames; three hundred and seventy-five in the manufacture of clothes; 
three hundred and seventy-five in boots and shoes; and so on through the vari- 


ous lines of manufacture in the prisons of the Commonwealth. 


Minnesota restricts the employment of prison labor by providing that the 
number of prisoners engaged in a single industry at the same time in any 
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institution shall not exceed ten per cent. of the total number of persons en- 
gaged in such industry in that State. From this provision, however, the 
Binder Twine industry at the State Prison 1s exempt. 


These limitations or restrictions have apparently only succeeded in em- 


barrassing prison administration without effectively relieving competition 
with free labor. To say that only a certain number of men shall be employ- 


ed in one industry either means the introduction of a wider diversity of in- 


dustries or the enforced idleness of some of the convicts. 
Marxkina Prison Mave Goons. 


The labelling or marking of prison made goods has been tried as a 
remedy in a few States of the Union. The general verdict appears to be 
that it has not been effective in mitigating, much less removing, the evils 
of which free labor complains. How it possibly could have the effect de- 
sired by its advocates it is difficult to conceive. The labelling of prison made 
goods can only rationally be resorted to where these goods find their way to 
the open market. To put labels on merchandize manufactured only for 
public institutions would be a useless expenditure of money and time. If 
placed on goods that go into public competition the effect of the label must 
either be to depreciate their value or stop their sale. The purchasing pub- 
lic may be divided into three classes. One class is composed of those who 


through loyalty to the interests of free labor would not buy prison made — 


goods at any price. Another class views the prison label as a brand of in- 
feriority, and, wanting only the best goods, refuses to purchase the prison 
product. The third class has no sentiment .on the question and wants to buy 
in the cheapest market. ' The prison label does not influence them; the re- 
duced price attracts them. 

One Western merchant put the situation in this way. ‘“‘T like to 


handle prison labelled goods. I can buy them considerably cheaper than — 


T could if they were not labelled. To a certain class of my customers I never 
show them. With others, looking for bargains, I push them at the outset. 
To the dickering class I offer them as a last resort. Take a low grade line 
of goods. The workmanship on the prison marked article may not be 
as good, but the material is usually better, and it wears just as long 
as the product of an outside factory. With people to whom the price is 
the only consideration they take every time. One need never lose a sale when 
he has a line of prison marked goods in stock.’’ 

It will thus be seen that the marking or labelling of prison made goods 
touches merely the surface, and offers no enduring solution of the problem 
under consideration. To repeat, it must either stop the sale of the goods 
labelled or force their disposal at a reduced price. If there is no sale the 
result must inevitably be the abandonment of that particular prison indus- 
try, and the enforced idleness of the inmates, or the establishment of another 
industrv with the same process to be repeated. If the goods are sold at a 
reduced price the competition with free labor is thereby intensified rather 
than diminished. | 

Ten of the States of the Union have on their Statute Books regulations 
providine for the marking of prison made goods. According to the reports 
received by your committee, in five of these the law is a dead letter, and no 
attempt is made to enforce it. In four others it is adopted by some insti- 
tutions and ignored by others. In one State only (Pennsylvania) does there 
appear to be an earnest effort to carry out the regulation. Pennsylvania, 
however, is not so solicitous as to the competition with free labor beyond its 
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bounds. The product of the Eastern State Penitentiary and 
_ the ‘Philadelphia County ‘Prison, the regulations suggestively declare, 
“need not be marked if sold outside the State.’’ In four States, Maine, New 
Jersey, Texas, and Washington, the “prison made’’ label is partially used. 
Of seven hundred and eleven institutions reported at the Bureau of Labor 
-at Washington in 1904, six hundred and twenty-three put their goods on 
the market without labels, and eighty-eight used the label. Since then the 
label has been abandoned in many of the institutions which were then adopt- 
ing it. 

ie The Superintendent. of one of the leading penal -institutions of the State 
of Maine, where the prison label is used, writing to your committee says: 

“The articles. we manufacture here are limited to carriages, sleighs, har- 
nesses, brooms and some furniture. There are no carriage, sleigh, harness 
or broom manufacturies of any size in this State, and we manufacture so 
little furniture that our output would have no influence whatever on other 
manufacturers of those articles. So you see we have no competition within 
the State. The trade mark of the prison is put on all articles that,go out, 
but I cannot say that this increases the difficuly of disposing of our pro- 
ducts, as we always have a demand for all that we can make.’ 

California is reported by the Washington Bureau of Labor as using the 
prison label. Inquiry, however, elicits from the warden of the State prison 
at San Quentin the fact that no distinguishing mark is ‘put upon the pro- 
duct. In his letter, Mr. Hoyle says:. 

“In the earlier ‘history of this institution, say up to about 1875, there 
were quite a number of industries carried on ters: such as the manufacture 
of brick, sashes, doors, furniture, vehicles, etc. Bite in the late seventies agi- 
tation against convict labor, or rather prison made goods, became so strong 
that a law was passed in our State Legislature authorizing the establishment 
of a jute mill at this prison for the manufacture of raw jute into grain bags, 
there being at that time no plant of that kind in California, and our farmers 
were compelled to pay enormously high prices for grain bags. Under the 
same law provision was made for abolishing the various industries conduct- 
ed here. The jute plant was put into operation here in 1881, since which 
time little or nothing has been heard from the labor element of this State 

about the prison made goods, although at the present time the product of 
~ our mill does conflict with free labor to a certain extent, as there are now in 
operation several large factories in California where grain’ bags are made of 
imported burlap, the distinguishing feature being that we work up the raw 
material. Krom the best information I can secure there has béen no law 
or other special authorization for placing a distinguishing mark on the pro- 
duct of the jute mill here. In the earlv history of the mill a blue strip 
was woven into the burlap, and by this mark the bags were distinguished for 
a number of years. But for a number of years past there has been no dis- 
tinguishing mark put upon the bags made here, until the present year, when 
we have printed a small star upon each bag, but this is entirely for trade 
_ purposes. Certainly during recent years the product of the San Quentin 
jute mill has never been marked “prison made,’’ and there is no evidence 
to show that it was ever so marked.’’ 

The Secretary of the Board of Managers of one of the reformatory insti- 
tutions of Ohio, dealing with this subject, says: 

“Section 4864-46 Revised Statutes of Ohio, provided that all articles 
made in any penitentiary, reformatory, etc., in this or other States, shall 
not be sold in each State without the words ‘convict made,’ being printed or 
stamped thereon. A fine and imprisonment are the penalty for failure to 
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observe this statute, but I do not know how effective the law is. I have 
never come across any articles with the required brand upon them, and am 
inclined to say that there is a great deal of looseness in the enforcement of | 
the law.” 

Another leading official of Ohio, referring to the same section, says: 

“I think this section has never been repealed, nor have I ever heard of 
any prosecution coming out of the violation of this law. The practical 
enforcement of this law would be somewhat difficult.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS IN OPEN AIR. 


A leading penologist insists that the following conditions should be 
present in every system of prison labor: 

(1) The work should be productive, and remunerative, in so far as it 
does not conflict with free labor. 

(2) ‘It should be healthful, uplifting, and educational. 

(3) It should conform, as far as possible, to the capacity of the prisoner,, 
having regard to his previous occupation. 

How does employment in the open air, especially farm work, meet these 
requirements? It is productive, for nature is generous in her return for 
labor expended on the soil. It is remunerative because the produce of the 
field can immediately be used not only by the Institution itself but by other 
Institutions under Government control, thereby saving materially the cost 
of maintaining the Institutions. It is labor which offers the least compe- 
tition to free labor. 

The work should be healthful, uplifting and educational. Crime, in 
a large majority of cases is traceable to alcoholism and its consequences. 
Work in the open air with well regulated diet is without doubt the best 
means of curing the drunkard, and this is especially so if the reformatory 
can detain him until cured. Open air employment is also peculiarly adapt- 
ed for debilitated persons, or those suffering from any pulmonary disease. 
Outside labor improves the health of the prisoner, and in improving the phy- 
sical condition, lays the foundation for moral improvement. The great 
diversity of occupations which may be carried on in an Agricultural Re- 
formatory permits a constant change of work which is in itself a great help 
towards a prisoner’s reformation. Labor on the farm is educational— 
because of the many different kinds of occupation offered, and the opportuni- 
ties for intensive agriculture. The interest the prisoner takes in his task 
when he sees the product of his labor growing and bearing fruit may be in 
many cases regarded as the measure of*his reclamation. The constant sur- 
veillance of a prison is largely done away with, and the relative freedom en- 
joyed reconciles the prisoner to his surroundings, and thus helps on the work 
of reformation. It would not be wise to compel every person committed to 
the Reformatory to work in the open fields. A good many have learned a 
trade in a factory, and it might be undesirable to take them from their ac- 
customed surroundings. Besides, they could do better work indoors. But 
experience has shown that the land, in the vast majority of cases, attracts 
ate holds the prisoner and helps to lift him from abnormal to normal con- 

itions. 

The employment of prisoners in the open air has been tried in many of 
the countries of Europe, New Zealand, Australia and the United States. In 
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Kurope the most notable enterprises along this line are the School for Young 
Convicts at Borstal, and the Reformatory at Red Hill, England; the Reforyv 
Colony at Mettray, in France; the Correctional Colony of Merxplas, in Be 


_gium, and the Farm Colony of Witzwil, in Switzerland. One striking ex- 


ample of the development of the Farm System is to be found in North Caro- 
lina. In that State they have twenty-five convict camps and two large farms 
at Caledonia and Halifax. The labor on these farms is diversified so that the 
physically strong are used for the hard work, while those less vigorous are 
employed in less arduous labors. Of 1,145 persons at Raleigh, 1,110 were 
engaged on the farms. It must be remembered, however, that the vast 


‘majority of these unfortunates are negroes, and this fact lessens the difficulty 


and expense of guarding the prisoners. From the same returns, it appears 
that 14,600 acres of land were controlled by the prisons of North Carolina, 
by tigaa or otherwise. The area cultivated was 11,300 acres; the products 
consisted largely of cotton and corn, and the farming operations were so 
successful that, for the first time in its history, the Penitentiary paid all its 
expenses. Though North Caroline, owing to the equability of its climate, 
cffers less obstacles to the employment of prisoners at farm work the whole 
year, that difficulty presents itself even there, and for three or four months 
of the year work is slack on the land. To provide for constant employment 
during this period, industries were established. 


In Georgia and Virginia the farming industry has successfully solved 
the prison labor problem. The prison population of Georgia is almost 
entirely engaged in outdoor work. In this State, however, as we “have already 
seen, the Lease System isin vogue. The State turns over to lessees the care, 
the custody and the discipline of all its convicts, receiving a stated sum 


‘annually as compensation for their services. The State has no prison build- 


ings of any kind, but there is an official known as the Principal Keeper of the 


‘Penitentiary, who exercises a general supervision over all convict camps, and 
_ who inspects them frequently in person or by deputy. Many of the prisoners 


at these convict camps are engaged in farming operations, and as far as the 
system will permit it is claimed that they benefit by the work in the open air. 
At the Richmond Penitentiary, in Virginia, the cultivation of land by the 
convicts was entered upon as a means of relieving a crowded prison, and the 


result has been so successful that additional land is now being secured. 


That outside employment does not in every instance prove satisfactory 
is indicated by the report from a very able Commission appointed by the 
Legislature of Indiana two years ago. The report says: 


“Prison labor is employed in some of the Southern States upon public 
works and inthe making of roads. This method of employment of such 
labor is a common suggestion among the class of our people who have given 
little thought to the subject. We have given this method consideration, have 
made some investigations as to the cost it would necessarily involve, and have 
reached the conclusion that the expense alone renders it wholly impractic- 


_ able in Indiana; and, furthermore, it is not suited to our ideas and our civil- 


ization. Its direct tendency is to degrade the prisoner, whereas our methods 
are towards helpfulness and reformation.’’ 


The chief objections of the Indiana Commission to prisoners being 


employed outside the walls are their exposure to the public, the danger of 
hurtful associations, and the difficulty of enforcing rigid discipline. But 

the Indiana Commission feels that under proper limitations prisoners can be 
employed at outside work. It recommends “that outside work-houses be 
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located upon tracts of land which would enable the management to utilize 
the labor of such prisoners in growing farm produce for maintenance, and 
that such locations be selected in the vicinity of quarries, or mines, or brick 
clay, with a view to utilizing such labor in the production of coal for the 
State, materials for roads from stone, or the production of brick for the State 
or for State account. The labor of this class of prisoners (that is ordinary 


a 


jail prisoners), might be largely used in the construction of the work-houses ~ 


contemplated by the proposed plan.”’ 

The Jeffersonville Reformatory, in Indiana, has given a good deal of 
attention to gardening, and the latest report available is very gratifying, 
giving the quantities of rhubarb, turnips, onions, beets, cabbages, corn, 
lettuce, radishes, tomatoes, etc., which- have been produced. ‘This report 
says: “The reformatory is unfortunate in that it has not sufficient land for 
the purpose of raising all vegetables that are required for its own consump- 
tion. We have about twenty acres of land of questionable utility. With the 
proper amount of fertile land, this could be made the most profitable depart- 
ment of the trades-school system, for there is no better trade to be taught to 
the average boy than that of agriculture. There is nothing more beneficial 
to the inmates of the institution who are fortunate enough to be assigned to 
this work, than the healthful exercise they get in the field.”’ 

From the report of the physician of the Federal Prison at Leavenworth, 
Kan., the following extract is taken: ‘‘The general health of the prisoners 
has been good, and can be largely attributed to the outdoor employment of 


the greater number. There were fifty-two cases treated in the hospital annex _ 


during the year, of which twenty-four were returned to duty improved. 


These cases were tuberculosis in various forms, and the treatment consisted 


for the most part in outdoor life and forced feeding. ’’ 
The Cleveland Farm Colony is virtually an agricultural concentration 


of the penal, reformatory and ‘charitable institutions of the city. Already © 


2.000 acres have been secured ten miles from the centre of the city and here 
it is proposed to concentrate the various institutions for the treatment or 
detention of the mentally or bodily afflicted, the pauper, the first offender and 
the recidivist. These institutions will in some cases be over a mile apart, so 
that in the plan there is no suggestion of contiguity between the Asylum or 
Tuberculosis Hospital and the Reformatory. All the prisoners, except those 
detained within the prison for bad conduct, work in the open, some in the 
quarry getting out stone for roadmaking or use in the building of the Refor- 
matory, some at work erecting the buildings, and others on the farm. The 
development of the Cleveland Farm Colony under the capable direction of 
Dr. Cooley, Commissioner of Prisons and Charities, will be watched with 


sympathetic interest by all those concerned in the care and treatment of the — 


mal-adjusted, stricken and unfortunate members of society. 

The most enterprising and systematic adaptation of prison labor to 
agricultural pursuits on this continent, is to be found at Bridgewater, Mass. 
There, what is known as the State Farm, has in its control over one thousand 
acres, under the direction of a most capable prison disciplinarian and busi- 
ness manager, in the person of Mr. H. M. Blackstone. The population at 
Bridgewater aggregates over fifteen hundred, and it is made up of some eight 
hundred criminals, two hundred paupers, and five hundred criminal insane. 
The story of the development of the State Farm at Bridgewater, is the story 
of the reclamation of a large area of waste land for agricultural purposes. 
No more uninviting prospect could possibly be imagined than that which 
presented itself to the managers of this institution when first they decided 
tc make outdoor employment a feature of their prison discipline. Much of 
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the area under their control was at that time useless. This area could only 
be reclaimed by the expenditure of much labor, which the prison institution 
always had available. Where high enough not to require drainage, it was 
covered largely by boulders. These boulders had to be dynamited and 
removed, to be used up subsequently in the immense additions to the insti- 
tutional ‘buildings. 

When the fuel famine of 1904 occurred, the State Farm at Bridgewater 
was confronted with a very serious situation. At one time there were less 
than fifty tons of coal on hand, with little prospect of recouping the supply. 
Fortunately, adjacent to the Aer area then under the control of the insti- 
tution was an immense forest, which afforded an adequate supply of fuel. 
Supt. Blackstone secured possession of about three hundred acres of this 
forest land, and thereby solved the fuel problem. As many as fifty loads of 
wood were harvested from this plot in one day, and not once duriug the entire 
period of the famine were the Bridgewater inmates inconvenienced, much 
less discomforted. The land, from which the fuel was cut, is now being 
cleared for agricultural purposes. It is covered with boulders, such as we 
have already described, but wonderful results have been achieved by the labor 
of the prisoners, and almost all the barren untractable acres of a few years 
ago are now under cultivation. 

Although at Bridgewater, something over one thousand acres are 
under control, piece by piece this area is, being added to. The 
Superintendent, in his report for 1905, deals at some length with this feature 
of the institution. We quote his own words: 


“The farming interests are becoming. more important. The increase 
ct population naturally demands greater development in this feature of a 
great institution. Both the employment afforded the able-bodied inmates 
and the products produced for consumption are of great value. Both pro- 
mote health and discipline of body and mind. Our plan of working large 
numbers on the lands in the open is, I believe, the best possible disposition 
of short-term prison labor. In our Alienate there is the weakness of a too long 
winter, and occasionally one when little can be done on the lands for several 
months, but with bushes to cut and rough lands to subdue there is something 
to be done most of the time. There will occur under the best management 
local conditions of drought or excessive wet, a failure in this or that culti- 
vated crop. In our farm of something over 1,000 acres, the proportion of wet 
and dry lands is too unequal in favor of wet lands. Notwithstanding the 
size of the farm, J favor having some additional early dry land, by which we 
can hedge in a wet season, as we could have done this year. It might be 
thought wise to secure such land detached from the farm and perhaps operate 
it as a sort of sub-station. From such an experience might evolve a condi- 
tion where an unfortunate drunkard, but good workingman, might be com- 
mitted or restrained, and made to work a patch in behalf of the family who 
need his support aad lose it only because of his dissipation.’’ 

The reformatory farm at Mansfield has been a source of revenue to the 
State of Ohio and a means of discipline and training for the prison popula- 
tion. The last year reported shows a net profit of $10,000 in the operation 
of five hundred acres connected with the institution. After noting this 
result the report of Mr. J. A. Leonard says: 


“While it is very gratifying to learn that the farming operations are” 
valuable from an economic point of view, this, after all, is a minor consider- 
~ ation when compared with the value of the farm as a means of discipline and 
training. A study of the farm report will reveal the:fact that we have 
endeavored to produce everything which it is possible to raise in this region, 


- 
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and it is needless to say to those experienced in agriculture, that such returns 
from 250 acres of land, actually available, would be impossible if intensive 


methods were not employed. While the trusty system has rendered our farm- | 


ing operations much more profitable from an economic sense, and much more 


’ 


= 


, 


valuable for purposes of education and training, the moral gain alone justifies — 


the system. The self-restraint necessary for these young men to resist the 


temptation to run away, and the moral stimulus that comes by imposing upon 


them responsibility in assignment of duties, results in the development of a 
degree of moral stamina that justifies an early parole and increases very 
appreciably the number of young men from this institution who become good 
citizens. , 


‘“‘T believe that the most interesting development in connection with the 
Ohio State Reformatory is our system of employing a large number of ‘men 
in the open without armed guard. The past year’s experience has confirmed 
us in the belief that we are working on right lines. During the year hundreds 
of different inmates have been thus employed, on the farm in one capacity or 
another, and of the total number only five have attempted to escape from 
custody. Four of these were immediately captured and returned, and one is 
still at large. By this system only can a farm be made profitable at an insti- 
tution of this kind. To employ an inmate to plow corn, and in order that he 
may not escape, have an armed guard costing $840.00 a year follow him, 
would make very expensive corn, and afford a spectacle unworthy the State 
of Ohio. The gain to the young man, and, consequently, to the State at 
large, grows out of the discipline and intelligent training they receive while 
sc employed. We have an increasing demand from farmers all over the State 


for young men who have worked on the institution farm. There are scores 


now employed as farm hands, and not a few as tenant farmers, and probably 
an equal number employed with dairymen, gardeners and fruit raisers.”’ 


The New York State Reformatory at Elmira has two hundred and eight 


acres under its control, of which fifty are used for pasture, twenty-five are — 
woodland, and eight are occupied by an apple orchard. Of the area under 
cultivation, a considerable portion is devoted to the raising of potatoes, sweet 


corn, cabbage, tomatoes, beans, turnips, carrots, etc. In addition to the 
product of the barnyard, commercial fertilizers are used upon the land. The 
average return from the land would yield one thousand bushels of potatoes, 
one thousand dozen ears of sweet corn, and an adequate quantity of other 
vegetables required for the use of the inmates. On this farm twenty-six 
milch cows are maintained. About three hundred quarts of milk are fur- 


nished daily for the use of the prison population. In the piggery are from i 


three hundred to five hundred swine, mostly of the Chester White variety. 
These are supported:almost entirely from the refuse of the kitchen. All the 
pork thus produced is used by the population. Ten teams are maintained 
upon the farm. When they are not employed at the farm work proper they 


are used in drawing coal and supplies from the railway stations, or sia the | 


city markets, or in incidental work about the institution. 


In England the outside labor system is practiced at Parkhurst, Dartmoor 
and Borstal. These prisons, however, are limited to convicts condemned for a 
term exceeding three years. At Dartmoor they secured a marshy tract cover- 
ing 1,200 acres. Canals were dug by the prisoners; rocks removed, and such a 


general improvement effected that the land is now very productive. At Dart-— 


moor the classification is according to character, rather than activity, and the 
hardened criminal is not allowed out of the prison walls. However, according 
to B. H. Thompson, the Governor of the Prison, a great number of recidivists 
have been employed on the farm, with very gratifying results. It would 
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appear that at Dartmoor the expense of guarding the convicts is considerable, 
as armed pickets on foot and on horseback are employed and escape is thus 
made impossible. The area of land in connection with Parkhurst Prison 
is only 110 acres, but this affords employment to between 150 and 200 prison- 


ers. At this prison 100 of the weak-minded convicts are occupied with grow- 


ing flowers, vegetables, fodder, etc., and this kind of employment has proved 
to be healthful to these unfortunates. At Borstal the farm work is confined 
to the young prisoners, those between 16 and 21 years of age. They are thus 
separated from the older and more confirmed criminals, “who are confined 
within the walls of the institution. 

A law was passed in Australia in 1884 which definitely provides for the 
employment of prisoners in the open air. By this enactment the Comptroller- 
General of Prisons may contract that anyone sentenced to prison at hard labor 
or to penal servitude may be taken away and employed outside the prison or 
jail. In New South Wales they have large tracts of land in connection with 
the prisons at Darlinghurst, Bathurst and Goulburn. In the immediate vicin- 
ity of these prisons there are extensive tracts of uncultivated lands, and the 
possibilities for the development of this line of prison industry are almost 


unlimited. So far the experiment appears to have been a success. 


In Prussia the rule is that only when all prisoners cannot be employed 
in agriculture work they may be used in other industries. The prisoners may 
be directed to do agricultural labor for public authorities and private persons. 
The profit of the work goes into the State treasury, but the prisoners who are 
well-behaved receive some recompense. The rate to recidivists is smaller than 
to other persons. Prisoners employed in agricultural labor must be kept 
away from free laborers, and, in order that the latter should not suffer loss, 
the prisoners can be employed on outside work only when there is not enough 
of the free laborers, or when the wages are so high that they would be burden- 
some to the enterprise. 

Some of the works carried on by prisoners in Germany are the draining 
of Gross Moosbruch, the improvement of prairies, the draining of estates, the 
cultivation of marshy lands, the improvement of sandy lands, bv the con- 
struction of the Nordhorn- Alemlo canal, by the care of the forests at Seigburg 
and by the raising of vines at Ardsbachterthal. According to Dr. Krohne, 
an eminent prison authoritv, the prisoners work with great pleasure in the 
open air, the maintenance of discivline does not offer grounds for objection, 
but rent evils will result if communication be allowed with free laborers. 

The first experiment in open-air employment for prisoners in Austria 
was made in 1886, in improving the streams in the Alps, and this was very 
successful. Later on detachments of convicts were emploved in improving 
the rapids on these streams. Anton Marcovich, Director-General of the 
Prisons in Austria, declares that it is clear to him ‘‘that the employment of 
convicts in the open air tends to their moral improvement and preparation for 
free life.’’ The penitentiary at Marburg in one year had 200 men at work. 
These were divided into groups of from 15 to 60 persons and were employed 
in the cultivation of lands destroyed by inundations and in general agricul- 
tural and horticultural work. If their labor took them from the prison they 
were sheltered in wood barracks constructed by themselves. Only trustworthy 
convicts were employed in the open air, some of these serving long sentences. 
Only five escapes in the course of eight years have occurred. One groun for a 
year and a half was employed far removed from the prison, and the character 
of the work, the Director-General declares, did not suffer on that aceount. 

_ Dr. Jules Fekete de Nagyivany, Counsellor of the Criminal Court of 
Budapest, who may well be regarded as an authority on the subject, 


declares that the farm colony of Witzwil in the Canton of Bern, in 
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Switzerland, is the most perfect institution of its kind in the world, and 


is everywhere considered a model. The colony is directed by Otto Kellerhals, — 


who has succeeded in creating upon the sterile and marshy ground a truly 
model farm. The land contains over 2,400 arpents, or about 2,000 acres. 
There have been constructed all sorts of canals and roads, forests have been 
planted, and the soil has been improved. On this land in 1902 there were 
412 cattle, 32 horses and 151 hogs. The receipts amounted to about $35,000, 
and the expenses of maintenance and operations %15,000, leaving a net profit 
of about $20,000. There have been placed on this farm 95 prisoners sentenced 
for 6 months; 73 sentenced from 6 to 12 months; 20 from 12 to, 24 months, 
and 8 for more than two years. Besides the personnel of the management, 
39 employees oversee the work of the convicts, which is subject to severe 
rules. “The sanitary condition is excellent and no grave illnesses oceur. The 
conduct of the prisoners is irreproachable. During one year there were 
inflicted only 30 disciplinary punishments. In spite of that only six cases of 
escape have occurred. The forced labor is pursued with great success both 
morally and economically, without injuring free labor. The penitentiary 18 
a model for moral transformation and for preparation for a free life.’’ 

Agricultural work for prisoners was inaugurated in Hungary in 1884. 
The first enterprise of this kind was in the vicinity of the penitentiary of 
Lipotvar, where a large tract of marshy land was improved and placed under 
a high system of cultivation. At other places horticulture and viniculture 
have been successfully undertaken. They have experienced no difficulty in 
affording employment to the prisoners during the winter months. 

At the famous prison of Satoralja-Ujhely 229 convicts are emploved in 
the extension of the renowned vinevard land of Heevalja, which was de- 
stroyed by the vhvlloxera. These 229 convicts are under the oversight of 29 
guards. The cuards are skilled vine-dressers, and thev aid in the care of the 
vines in case of need. ‘‘Each group is a corporation with common interests,’’ 
says Dr. Somossy Andras, ‘‘each member of which must, under penalty of 
disciplinary punishment, oversee the others. A result of this method is that 
in the last two years only four escapes have occurred, and three of the fugi- 
tives were taken by the convicts themselves. In general the conduct of the 
prisoners is excellent. During the last two years disciplinary punishment 
has heen inflicted in only two cases, and that for smoking.’’ 

In New Zealand a great many prisoners are employed in the work of re- 
forestation. We find in the report of the Department of Lands on State 
Nursery and Plantations for 1906 this paragraph: ‘‘To the Inspector of 
Prisons and his staff with whom we are closely associated, our best thanks are 
due for the continued satisfactory results attending the employment of prison 
labor at the plantations.’® The report from the Prisons Branch of the De- 
partment of Justice for the year 1906 refers to the success that has continued 
to attend the employment of prisoners in tree planting. The Inspector of 
Prisons says: ‘‘The amount of work done at the tree planting prisons is cred- 
itable to all concerned. and it is satisfactory to find that manv who have com- 
pleted their sentences at those places are now doing well. The unfavorable 
comments made as to the former characters of men sent to these prisons when 
an escape or such like occurs are unworthy of consideration. Tt is one of the 


most difficult duties performed by the Department to select men for tree. 


planting who are likely to reform, and I hold that if a man, after doing some 
period of his sentence shows signs of wishing to reform and become a decent 
member of society he is as much entitled to be sent to tree planting, regardless 


of his crime and former history, as a first offender. And when those com- 


petent to judge consider the matter and the number of persons who have 
passed through tree-planting prisons with the few offences committed hy 
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them, I think it will be readily admitted that few mistakes have been made in 
the selection of those sent.’’ 

An idea of the extent of this particular field of labor in New Zealand 
may be derived from a few extracts from the prison reports. At Dungree 
176,450 trees were planted; 178,081 holes for young trees dug; 68 chains of 
drainages constructed, and 116 chains of fire-breaks cleared. There were no 
escapes. At Hanmer Springs 168 acres of scrub were cleared; 296,000 pits 
dug; 40 chains of road made; 94 chains of rabbit-proof fencing built, and 
501,000 trees planted. The return from Watotapu prison shows that four 
prisoners escaped, but were re-captured, and sentenced to additional terms 
of imprisonment. An area of 695 acres has been cleared, and 126 chains of 
road built; 2,531,520 pits were dug, and 1,642,175 trees planted. At this 
prison up to date, the 22nd of January, 1907, .2,471 acres have been cleared ; 
1,776 trees planted, and the total number of trees planted 4,341,704. The 
convicts in the Wipple Valley prison cleared 280 acres for tree planting, and 
dug 84,900 pits during the year. They also built 199 chains of road, cleared 
. and stumped sixteen and one-half acres of fire-breaks, and planted 584,610 
trees. 

Of considerable importance in coming to a conclusion as to. the merits of 
the outside system of labor for prisoners are the recommendations of the 
International Congress held at Budapest, and which are as follows: 


‘1. Penal labor in the open air is suitable for any prisoner whose term 
is more than one year, but less than ten, and who has completed at least six 
months of his term in a cell. 


“2 Prisoners who may be employed to cultivate fields, vineyards, and 
gardens are: (a) those who have been employed in agriculture before their 
conviction and who have made a record for good conduct; (b) those who, 
before their conviction, were vagabonds, mendicants, drunkards, idlers, if 
their conduct in the cell gives ground for hope that they may be reformed: 
(c) prisoners whose constitution is feeble, those affected by pulmonary disease. 


“3. For the purpose of carrying on these works, land should be bought 
or leased, whenever possible, near to the penitentiary. 


“4. The products of this labor should in the first place serve for the con- 
sumption of the prisoners. 


**5. The kind of agricultural labor to be required of prisoners should be 
determined, as far as possible, according to the principle of individual treat: 
ment. 


“6. In case of bad conduct the prisoner should be iihinctod to the regu- 
lar disciplinary punishments in the prison, to which he will be returned for 
discipline, if his state of health permits. 


““7. There may be employed on other outdoor labor (improvement of the 
soil, drainage works, construction of roads, cutting wood, etc.), all prisoners 
(a) if the public interest requires these works and there is lack of free labor- 
ers; (6) if the strength and health of the prisoner permit. 


“8. It is suitable to set at this kind of labor prisoners of the category 
called incorrigibles. 


“9. The convicts employed on these works should pass each night and 
the hours of rest, so far as possible, in the prison; in case of necessity, they 
_may be housed for a short period and carefully guarded in barracks, while 
they should be prevented from communicating with free laborers, or with 
other convicts,”’ 
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PUBLIC USE SYSTEM. 


Next to the farm, the one remedy for the prison labor difficulty to which 
penologists on this continent and Europe have turned, is the employment of 
the prison population in the making of goods for other institutions supported 
or aided by the State. This system has been tried in some prisons in the Old 
Jountry, and has proved eminently satisfactory. Two of the States of the 
Union, New York and North Dakota, have so far adopted it, but several 


others are moving in that direction, notably Ohio and Massachussetts. The — 


experience of New York in dealing with this question is instructive. In our 
resume of the Convict Labor Laws of the United States appears elsewhere 
the Constitutional Amendment passed by the New York State Legislature in 
1894. By that amendment it is provided that the inmates of the various 


State prisons and reformatories shall be employed under what is known as 


the Public Use System. In support of that amendment, it was contended 
that the prisoners could be kept busily employed working for the public, in- 


asmuch as there were eighty thousand people in the public institutions who — 


had to be maintained by the State or its civil divisions, that such a system 
has proved successful in other countries, especially in France and England, 
where prison products are not sold in the markets, but only for the benefit of 
the Government. It was also pointed out that the State Account, Contract 
and Piece Price Systems had been far from self-supporting; that during the 
ten years prior to 1894, there was a deficit of $3,170,000, and that this deficit, 
together with interest on the capital invested in the plant, would have covered 
the expenses of maintenance. In fact, the prisons could have been kept in 


idleness for this sum. Finally it was urged that making money should not - 


be the principal object in the operation of prisons, but the reclamation of 
the prisoners, and that real reform was very difficult under any system where 
the interest was in making as much as possible out of the labor of the 
convicts. 


The chief opposition to the change of system in New York State emanated — 


from prison officials and persons interested in the manufacture and selling 
of prison-made goods. They were joined, it is true, by many earnest and 
well-meaning people, who believed that the change would prove to be imprac- 
ticable and unprofitable, and that the prisoners would be out of employment, 
that insanity would increase, and general demoralization follow. While 
opinion on the New York experiment is not unanimous, the weight of testi- 
mony appears to be overwhelmingly in its favor. The State Commission of 
Prisons, two years after the abandonment of the competitive system and the 
adoption of the Public Use plan, reported as follows :— 

“Tn spite of all doubts as to the feasibility of the new system, and all 
want of co-operation among the various institutions, the convicts in the State 
prisons are now as fully employed during the working hours as under the old 
contract system. Further, that the State will be the gainer, as it will receive 
the full value of the labor of the convicts and whatever profit there is, instead 
if substantially losing the value of that labor. Under the old system it was 
farmed out for such small prices that the State, in effect, got nothing, while 
the contractors were enabled to undersell other manufacturers, and thus 
decrease the wages of free labor, and, in some instances, destroy industries 
that were valuable for the general welfare. In short, the penal institutions 
are showing better results financially, and the unfair competition with honor- 
able industry is removed.’’ 

The general health of the prisoners, Mr. John T. McDonogh, of Albany, 
declares, is much better than it was under the old system. He further says 
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that every able-bodied man in the prison is actively employed, that insanity 


has decreased, that discipline is better, and that much successful work has 
been performed in the reformatories and prisons. Separate prisons have 
been established for women and girls, farms provided for state reformatories, 
and a hospital built in the Adirondacks for tuberculous inmates. The 
sanitary condition of all prisoners hase been improved. Better educational 
facilities have been provided them. The degrading style of striped uniform 
has been abolished. 

The goods manufactured in New York State prisons in one year recently 
amounted to the value of $876, 313. 30, and of this amount’ the sum of 
$138,036.66 is to be credited to prison labor. In Sing Sing, boots, shoes, 


brushes, shirts, hosiery, street cans and receivers are made. Furniture, 


clothing, blankets, boots and brooms are the chief output of Auburn prison. 
In Clinton they are working on clothing, tinware, shoes, collars, knitting, 
spinning and weaving cotton cloth and cotton yarn. 

The Industrial Commission appointed by Congress in 1898 to investigate 
the question of prison labor in the various prisons of the Union reached the 
conclusion that the present system of the State of New York was most in har- 
mony with the views of the Commission, and they therefore recommended 
all the States to adopt it. 

In the State of Ohio, three years ago, the opponents of contract labor in 
penal institutions succeeded in passing what is known as the Wertz Bill, 
providing for the gradual abolition of the contract system and the substitu- 
tion of a plan by which inmates of institutions will be employed in making 
articles needed for State use and for the use of other political units, as 
counties, municipalities, ete. Writing to your Committee on this subject, 
the Superintendent of the Ohio State Reformatory says :— 

‘‘Our experience with this new law is very happy; we are now manufac- 
turing in this institution in our trades and training schools articles for the 
use of inmates of other institutions of the State. We are equipped now to 
make about twenty thousand pairs of shoes, the number required for our 
State institutions. We cannot supply the demand for our products. We are 


- preparing to manufacture furniture, harness, vehicles, clothing, brushes, 


brooms, shoes, and, in short, almost ‘anything required for State wise. 
“A representative of the Federation of Labor was at our institution 


yesterday. JI found that he was in hearty sympathy with the Wertz law, 
which provides, as above stated, for the gradual extinction of the contract 


system. He seemed well pleased with the progress we had made in the line 


of manufacturing for State use. He said that their organization recognized 


the necessity of employing prisoners while under restraint. They recognized, 
too, that young men in a reformatory should be employed on lines of work 
that prepared them for a higher usefulness. He also said that they were 
aware that the employment of these men in the production of articles for 
State use, in some way at least, entered into competition with free labor, but 
inasmuch as the benefit went to the State at large they were satisfied.”’ 

To another featue of the policy pursued at Mansfield, Mr. Leonard directs 
attention in a recent annual report :— 


“The training and skill of the advanced classes,’’ he says, “is brought to 
bear in all of our construction work in every department and in the manufac- 


ture of nearly all supplies for the institution. We now have four large brick 


buildings and two large frame buildings that were erected by inmate labor 
exclusively. They are handsome and practical demonstrations of the feasi- 
bility of the policy of the management to perform all skilled labor at the 


institution by employing the young men trained in the industrial classes. 
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It is a conservative estimate to say that this construction work has not cost 
the State more than fifty per cent. of the probable cost if erected under 
contract.”’ 

A few years ago all the penal institutions of Massachussetts were placed 
under the authority of a single board. This board is now presided over by 
Mr. Fred. G. Pettigrove, one of the most experienced and capable prison 
administrators of the United States. With the establishment of the board 
many changes were made looking to the improvement of reformatory methods 
and the adaptation of the industrial department of the prisons to the educa- 
tional requirements of the prisoners and the protection of the interests of free 
labor. The Commissioners at the present time have supervision of all the 
state and county prisons. All the powers and duties of the Commission are 
virtually delegated to the chairman, with the exception of the authority to 
release prisoners. The Commissioners make rules for the direction of the 
officers, the government, discipline, and education of the convicts. Twenty 
years ago the contract system of labor was abolished in the Massachusetts 
prisons. Prior to that time prison industries were operated at a considerable 
profit to the State over and above the total cost of supporting the institutions. 

Down to 1898 the laws and regulations affecting employment of prisoners 
appear to have been unsatisfactory. In that year it was universally declared 
that prisons should make goods for public institutions as far as possible, and 
hy the same regulation the various institutions at the State were required to 
purchase them. The arangement in vogue at the present time is satisfactory. 
The Commissioners publish from time to time a list of the articles produced 
hy the prisoners for public use. Whenever the principal officers of any 
institution requires any of the goods on the list he sends a requsition to the 
Commissioners. If the goods are on hand, they are immediately forwarded. 
Tf not, a certificate to that effect is returned to the requisitionist who can, in 
that event, purchase the articels outside. No bill for articles purchased out- 
side the prison can legally be paid unless it is accompanied by such-a certi- 
ficate. At the present time the following articles are manufactured in the 
prisons of Massachusetts: Blankets, boots, shoes, slippers, brooms, brushes, 
woollen and cotton cloth, clothing, furniture, harness, hosiery, mats and 
rugs, shirts, cotton and woollen yarns. The population of the various insti- 
tutions which purchase these goods is now estimated at 40,000. The Public 
Use system of Massachusetts, however, does not provide for the continuous 
employment of all the convicts, so in the State prison, the Reformatory for 


Women, and the Reformatory at Concord, some prisoners are employed on 


public account or piece work. In like manner at the State Farm at Bridge- 
water, prisoners engaged at the shops work at cane-seating chairs on the 
piece price plan. 


REFORMATORY WORK. 


While it was the special object of this committee to investigate the indus-_ 


trial feature of prison management in our investigation we have had pressed 
upon us the importance of corrective and reformative effort to such an 
extent that we deem it our duty to briefly report our impressions. 

There are those who regard everyone who happens to be convicted of an 
offence against the State as belonging to the criminal class. The truth is 
that the criminal so called is in many cases out of relation with the estab- 
lished order of things, not so much because he is morally inferior to those 
enjoying their liberty, but because, unfortunately for him, he has been 
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detected in the perpetration of an offence. Government takes note of crime 
rather than sin. It is conscious of the overt act, not of the sinful disposi- 
tion or wicked tendency. An English authority says that the only perfectly 
definite meaning that a lawyer can attach to the word “crime’’ is that of 
an act or action punishable by law. He declares that criminal law is far 
_ narrower than morality. We do not punish people for ingratitude, or hard- 
heartedness, or avarice, or sensuality, yet they are vices. An American 
Judge says that crime consists of those wrongs which the Government notices 
as injurious to the public. 

The old idea that prisons were built solely for punitive purposes has still 
some adherents. Once a criminal always a criminal seems to be the basic 
principle upon which this school operates. It had its highest development 
in the Old Country years ago, when the unfortunates sentenced to prison 
were subjected to cruelties and indignities that in these more enlightened 
days would be considered absolutely inhuman. Even as late as 1889 the 
Legislature of New York deemed it necessary to provide “that in future the 
punishment commonly known as the shower bath, crucifix, and yoke and 
buck are hereby abolished in all the State prisons and penitentiaries of the 
State.’’ There has been a modification of the methods of the punitive school, 
but beyond question it has its supporters to the present day. Their view is 
that the misdemeanant or felon is at war with society, and that society should 
wage war with him; that it is the duty of society to punish him, not only by 
depriving him of his liberty, but also by inflicting unproductive drudgery 
and degradation on him while in confinement. In the cases of first offend- 
ers it is to be feared that these pmsons are mere criminal factories. The 
young man who has made one misstep in the heat of passion, or yielding to 
strong temptation, is herded with incorrigibles. His manhood is crushed, 
and he is degraded to the level of the brute. Is it any wonder if the evil 
influences of bad companions and the apparent hopelessness of his position 
cause him on the expiration of his term to continue in the downward path 
on which he has begun? 

Opposed to this school-is the other or reformatory party; those who take 
the view that people are not sent to prison to be punished, but are punished 
by being sent to prison, and that it is the duty of the State to employ all 
reasonable methods during the period of detention to improve the char- 
acter of the well disposed prisoner, and, if possible, revive or create 
in him a proper appreciation of his duties and responsibilities. Jt is the 
policy of the reformatives to take hold of the unfortunate, talk the situation 
ever with him, cultivate an intimate acquaintance with his weakness 
and his virtues, impress him with. the fact that all is not lost, that he may 
still ‘become a useful and honorable citizen, and that by co-operating 
with the prison management in the educative and corrective methods, which 
they employ, he may win back the citizenship which he forfeited by his 
unfortunate violation of the law. 

The reformatory idea originated nearly a century ago in Europe, but it 
made little progress until quite recently. On this continent the new plan 
of treating the unfortunate moral weaklings of the community has found 
its highest development. in the United States, particularly in such reforma- 
tories as that at Mansfield, Ohio, and Elmira, New York. 

In these institutions it is recognized that in a great many cases criminal 
tendencies and acts are the result of environment and training or physical 
disease; that in a sense many people who find their way to prisons are mor- 
ally sick, and may be cured just as effectually as patients who are physically 
ill can be restored to good health by proper hospital treatment. Needless 
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it is to emphasize the great value to the State of rational reformatory work. 


To train those who, through lack of parental control, or the accident 


of circumstances or of environment, have violated the’ law, in the 
elements of good citizenship and the employment of their hands and 
minds in honest labor is surely a great work. The old method of prison 
treatment insisted upon profit to the State and punishment or legal ven- 
geance to the prisoner. The new method makes the reformation of the pri- 
soner the first object, and revenue to the State a secondary consideration. 
Admittedly the treatment of the young law-breaker in the prison largely 
determines his course when his term is ended. But, even in a monetary 
sense, it is surely a gain to the community to convert a criminal into a good 
citizen. The State is thereby not only relieved of the expense of housing 
and guarding the criminal but is benefited to the extent of a good citizen’s 
contribution to the industrial wealth of the nation, and is relieved of the bur- 
den which violation of the law must entail. | 


REFORMATORY AT ELMIRA. 


From the standpoint of discipline the Elmira Reformatory ranks among 
the first on this continent. The reformatory population is divided into 
three grades; first, second and third. Each man, upon admission to the 
institution, is placed in the second grade, from which, by making a good 
record in demeanor, school of letters, and trades school, he may rise to the 
first grade, or, by failure to do this may drop to the third. Six months of 
proper institutional record in the second grade ensures promotion to the 
first grade; a like six months in the first grade entitles the prisoner to con- 
sideration by the board of managers for parole. For improper demeanor, 
if sufficiently serious, reduction in grade is possible at any time. Poor 
school work, if below certain prescribed standards, and persisted in for a 
month or more, also necessitates grade reduction. After reduction to the 
third grade at least one month of proper record is required before eligibi- 


lity for promotion can be considered. Prisoners may be reduced from the | 


first to the second, from the second to the third, or from the first to the third, 
but they can be promoted only one grade at a time. 

The first and second grades are clothed, in winter, with black coats, 
and gray trousers; in summer with khaki uniform, the difference in grade 
being denoted by a number worn upon the collar of the jacket. Red coats 
and trousers are worn by the third grade. 

Under the Elmira Reformatory system it is designed that each prisoner, 


from the date of his admission until granted his absolute release, shall be 


taught the value of self-support, and to th*s end his personal account is 
credited with a small daily amount, intended to represent wages, and is 
debited with the cost of all he receives, be it for meals, lodging, clothing, 
medical attendance, or fines incurred; nothing being furnished gratis with 
the exception of his first outfit of clothing, and a few other necessary arti- 
cles of like character. It is possible for a prisoner of average health and 
intelligence to defray all his institutional expenses, as enumerated above 
and still have remaining to his credit when released, a small balance, suffi- 
cient to pay for his transportation to place of employment, and temporary 
subsistence until he receives his first wage in free life. 

_ The prisoners take their meals in dining rooms, to which they are 
assigned according to grade. The food supplied to the three grades is uni- 
form in quality, but the ration of the first grade admits of a somewhat greater 
variety than does that issued to the second and third grades. 
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First grade prisoners who have been economical in their various expen- 
ditures, and have thus obtained a certain credit balance, showing a specified 
sum saved, occupy a separate dining room and are allowed a more extended 
dietary than their fellows, their accounts being duly debited with the cost of — 
the additional items received. These prisoners are also permitted to con- 
verse while at the table, another privilege not accorded to inmates using the 
other dining rooms. 

In the Annual Report of the State Commissioners on Prisons for the 
State of New York in 1896 the good results that have grown from the classi- 
fication of prisoners are referred to: 

‘‘As associations and environment have so much to do with formation 
of character, it is well that convicts should be classified or graded, so that 
those susceptible of reform may be encouraged and removed from the 
influence of others. The experience of years with convicts brings the 
opinion that some of them are incorrigible, while others are susceptible of 
full reform, and still others require treatment for physical troubles and 
defects (defective development, epileptic tendencies, etc.) before their real 
status can be fixed. It is suggested that all convicts should be first commit- 
ted to a reformatory, where by scrutiny, they may be classified, and those 
found incorrigible sent to prisons where such only will be confined ; those 
needing treatment before ascertaining their proper place can be ite. to a 
prison where only those of that class will be confined and treated, and the 
others remain under the training and education of the reformatory. 

‘“‘By this classification of prisoners true reformation may be most easily 
obtained. The prisoners are thus divided into three great classes, due 
regard being had to their criminal character and probability of reformation. 
It is also important for the proper distribution of labor. ‘Those of the first 
class especially should receive industrial training. Those of the second 
grade should manufacture general supplies for the State institutions, while 
those of the third grade, from their long term of confinement, could be 
employed in the manufacture of such supplies as require particular skill, 
which skill could only be acquired by those serving long terms.’’ 

The 31st Report of the New York State Reformatory at Elmira, N.Y., 
deals at some length with the methods which distinguish that Institution. 
We may here quote a few extracts: 


‘The problem they have had to solve here was substantially this—there 
are committed to their care at one time upwards of fourteen hundred young 
men between the ages of sixteen and thirty, half of whom are the incorrigible 
graduates of other institutions. All of them have committed serious crimes. 
Many of them are the ‘hoodlum’ product of great cities whose entire lives 
have been spent in defiance of law and order. As a class they are, in the 
very nature of.things, the most troublesome persons that can be selected from 
the eight millions of population in the state and they are at the most reckless 
period of their lives. Some of them are sure to so seriously misbehave 
themselves as to interfere with the work of the whole population. They 
must be subdued. How can it be done? 

‘‘Corporal punishment in various forms was defended on the ground 
that an institution could not be run without it. It was practised here for 
many years and the faithfulness with which it was administered was sup- 
posed to be in part responsible for the great success of the reformatory 
work. Though the quality of prisoners has not improved—they come here 
just as desperate and depraved as ever—it has lately been discovered, by 
actual experiment, that even better work can be done with them without 
such punishment. There has not been a case of flogging for over six years 
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or of putting in irons, in the way of punishment, for nearly three year's, 
and during the past year there has been no form of corporal punishment 
whatever. It has simply gone quietly out of use, no apparent necessity for 
it having arisen. 

“What actually happens is this—the sullen, rebellious prisoner, look- 
ing for trouble, who enters the institution, finds himself in a quiet, busy 
and well ordered community, every member of which seems to be behaving 
himself. One of his first experiences is introduction into the military 
organization where he gets physical exercise of a kind and quantity to dis- 
pose of all his superfluous energy, and, as a rule speedily comes to realize 
that he is a very small part of a very ‘large machine, and that it requires 
a bold man, when a thousand others are marching a certain way, to 
attempt to go in a different direction. This gets him into a proper frame 


of mind for undertaking his other work, and in most cases, after a few — 


attempts at independence, he submits to going along with the current, and 
there is no trouble whatever with him from a disciplinary point of view.”’ 


Tue Onto STATE REFORMATORY. 


In some respects the State Reformatory at Mansfield, Ohio, is unique. 
That in the attainment of results in any institution, the personality of the 
Superintendent is an important factor, need not be here insisted upon. 
From a poor system and a capable, progressive executive head, more can be 
expected than from an ideal system, mis-directed by an incompetent, or one 
out of touch with reformative ideas. The system in vogue at Mansfield js 
largely the creation of its present superintendent, Mr. Leonard. That 
system is builded upon the conviction that while there are many among a 
prison population who are outside the zone of corrective influence, there are 
still greater numbers who can be improved or reclaimed by the personal 
interest and encouragement of officials, and the application of wise reforma- 
tive regulations. Mr. Leonard is the apostle of hopefulness in prison 


management. He has an abiding faith in humanity. He believes that in 
most offenders against the law there is a preponderance of good, and that 


in the worst criminal some wholesome quality may be discovered. To repress 
the evil inclination and develop the manhood, self-respect and self-reliance 
of the unfortunates committed to his care, is the policy along which Mr. 
Leonard has been working for several years. That he is greatly encouraged 
his own words in the concluding paragraphs of a recent annual report plainly 
indicate. 

‘Permit me to say that a retrospect of the six years’ experience in 
dealing with the young men committed to our care does not weaken or 
destroy my faith in the reformatory methods of treating the youthful 
criminal. 

“The exceptions, however, are sufficient to measurably justify the con- 
tention of the pessimist and to sober the zeal of the optimist. The latter, 
has, however, upon the whole, the larger truth, and is best able to 
distinguish hapaben the substance and the Bhaduvwebs that shadow ever 80 

ar 

“‘T am inclined to héliave that it is better—more wholesome—for us 
who are charged with the practical administration of a reformatory to lean 
to the optimistic; otherwise, we might be disposed to minimize our efforts 
by absolving ourselves from responsibility by attributing our failures to the 
total depravity of the offenders rather than to find the explanation largely in 
our own limitations, as to means and methods, the want of resourcefulness, 
or lack of experience, knowledge or wisdom. 
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‘Truly the winning of these young men from a likeness, or weakness 
for wrongdoing, .justifies the employment of the best scientific means and 
processes available. But the winning of men from bad to good, from good 
to better, or the best, must ever remain a divine art that no man or group 
of men can hope to master fully. The degree of success attending our efforts 
thus far justifies the existence of the institution, and the failures should not 
discourage, but stimulate to more strenuous and more wisely directed effort.’’ 

By the same eminent authority we are afforded an excellent idea of what 
a practical reformatory system should be: ‘‘Reformatory methods and pro- 
cesses within the institution,’’ he says, ‘‘should not be the round of trans- 
cendental nonsense that unwise advocates and partially informed opponents 
of the system have represented it to be. But on the contrary it consists, or 
should consist, of the most practical and common sense methods. It should 
be characterized by thorough, firm discipline. This discipline should not be 
of a character to destroy, distort, or demean the personality of the young 
criminal. It should be rather of the character of strong pressure that 
restrains, supports, and sustains him, until by a process of substitution, 
self-respect, self-control, good motives and established habits do their 
perfect work. Reformatory administration and treatment, while avoiding 
the windy waste of speculation as to ‘‘defectives.’’ ‘‘innate criminals,’’ 
degenerates, etc., aims through the scientific study of heredity, environ- 
ment, physical and mental peculiarities of each individual, and by prudent 
experimentation, to arrive at a degree of scientific precision in classification 
and methods. The young criminal may be awakened to a new intellectual 
day by the educational processes of the reformatory school. He may be 
quickened to a new spiritual life by the inspiration of moral or religious 
truth; but he stands secure only when his feet rest upon the rock of econ- 
omic independence.”’ 


The farm, the technical schools, the schools of letters and the work- 
shops keep the eight hundred healthy prisoners at Mansfield, Ohio, continu- 
ally engaged. Of these farm work is the most, eagerly sought after by the 
inmates, and the most beneficial: to them morally and physically. ‘“‘Back 
to the land’’ appears to be the most successful treatment for the ills of 
society's delinquents. At Mansfield, the farm hands are virtually a 
graduating class. Step by step the prisoner may move upward, win- 
ning good marks and promotion until he is firmly established in the 
highest grade. Then he may make application for institutional parole or 
an assignment to work on the farm. Here an interesting procedure takes 
place. The institutional parole board is composed of the assistant superin- 
tendent and two other officials of the Reformatory. This Board makes 
diligent enquiry into the conduct of the applicant and his claims to the 
privileges of a ‘“‘trusty.”’ Meanwhile an independent investigation of the 
case is instituted by the Superintendent. He calls the applicant into private 
conference and talks over the whole situation with him—the progress he 
has made and the promotion he has won since his admission. Then to the 
prisoner is pointed out the danger of undoing all the good that has been 
done should he, if paroled as a ‘‘trustyv,’’ ‘‘allow his feet to run away with 
his head.’’ Capture will certainly follow; then his reduction to the lowest 
grade and a material increase in the term of his detention. If, on the 
other hand, he prove faithful to his trust, his term will be shortened and 
he will go out of the institution with a strong recommendation to the con- 
fidence of his fellows. - This understanding between the Superintendent 
and the would-be “trusty’’ is crystallized into a bond, signed by both and 
sealed with the institutional seal. 


3 PLL. 
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The following are the terms of the bond :— 
State of Ohio. 
Bonp For Farrurun PrrrormMance or Trust. 
Ohio State Reformatory. 
KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS :— 


PHA. ii, .dboteee. ) ‘Serial Number... ..0.i...... , as Principal, and J. A. 
Leonard, General Superintendent, as Surety, are held and firmly bound unto 
H. C. Castor, Assistant Superintendent, of the Ohio State Reformatory, 
upon the word and honor of the above-named................5. , and guaranteed 
by the above-named surety, that said ............ , Serial Number”. .....0-9s0e 
shall well and truly carry out and honestly and faithfully perform all things 
to be done upon his part as hereinafter set forth. | 


Now THE CONDITIONS OF THIS. OBLIGATION ARE SUCH, THAT, 


Whereas, the abéve-named............ yoperial Number... aiciavs , has been 
recommended to the Superintendent of The Ohio State Reformatory, by said 
H. C. Castor, Assistant Superintendent, as being worthy of employment out- 


side the enclosure of said Ohio State Reformatory, and without special direc- 


tion of a guard with the request that if said recommendation is approved by 
said Superintendent, that authority be granted permitting said inmate to be 
employed outside said enclosure as aforesaid, and, 


Whereas, said Superintendent, upon the strength of said recom- 
mendation, and upon his judgment based upon a personal interview with 
said inmate, together with the conduct of said inmate during his stay at 
said institution, has approved the recommendation of said Assistant Super- 
intendent, and has authorized the employment of said inmate outside the 
enclosure of said institution, without special guard. 


DOW Tole ATS eA veoh soso se ee , SGrigleN tim DeBw of occ. shall well and 
faithfully execute the trust thus reposed in him and shall observe and obey 
all the rules and regulations governing said trust, then this obligation with 
all penalties provided for in the rules and regulations shall be void, and on 
the release, of saidias....c.0..03. on parole from The Ohio State Reformatory, he 


shall be given this bond to keep and to hold as positive evidence to all con- _ 


cerned not only of his good record as an inmate of the Reformatory, but that 
he enjoyed the confidence and faith of the management on the grounds, that 
in all things, he conducted himself as becomes a man and a good citizen. 


Witness, our hands this ............ RAPS aN eats ita siekat A.D., 190 


ae obs OW CR o eS eae eRe ASCE DORE BRSES ES 6 OHM EES 


(Seal) 


ee 


(Surety) 


Thus placed upon his own honor, the prisoner invariably remains true 
to his trust. Of two hundred prisoners employed on the farm, three escaped 
one year, and five the next and all but one voluntarily returned or were 
recaptured. arm work, we have seen, is the threshold to the honorable 
discharge of the well disposed and industrious inmates at Mansfield. But 
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what of those who have moved in the opposite direction, down to third grade, 
and perhaps an occasional term in the detention cell? Is there no hope for 
these unfortunates, some of whom may be more wayward than criminal ? 
Is there no provision for the recalcitrant turning over a new leaf? In com- 
mercial life the man who finds himself in deep water is given another chance. 
He can appeal to the bankruptcy court, make a settlement with his creditors, 
and take another start. This provision by the State for the help of the 
insolvent suggested to Superintendent Leonard the establishment of a 
bankruptcy court at the Mansfield Reformatory. To that court the moral 
delinquent, under certain conditions may appeal. One of these conditions 
is that for thirty days prior to the hearing of his case his record must have 
been absolutely clean. One bad mark during the probationary period will 
put him out of court. If his application be favorably received, and his 
status has not been destroyed by recent bad conduct, the bankruptcy court, 
composed of leading officials, takes up his case. If he is successful the 
prisoner may be restored to the second grade on such terms and conditions as 
the court may determine. Then it will depend upon himself whether his 
next move is up to the first grade or down again to the third. 


; _ ScHoots or LETTERS. 

The educational features of the penal institutions on this continent range 
from the occasional night school to the well organized system, known as 
Schools of Letters. Though the State Prison at Charlestown, Mass., offers 
little that is new in reformatory work, it gives some admirable examples of 
educational training. It would appear to be the special care of General 
_ Bridges, the Superintendent, to help the illiterate among the prisoners com- 
mitted to his charge. The primary schools, presided over by well educated 
inmates, have had remarkable success, and it is on record that not in one 
instance has a prisoner, illiterate at the time of his incarceration but 
taught the rudiments of education during his confinement, ever returned to 
the prison after his discharge. The reformatory at Mansfield, Ohio, has 
established Schools of Letters that are unquestionably an important factor 
in the work of reclaiming the young men confined there. These schools are 
admirably equipped, and presided over in most instances by special teachers 
engaged from Mansfield or the near-by city of Galion. 

At Elmira, in New York State, the School of Letters is a distinct feature. 
There is a school director in charge of the department. This school director 
interviews each prisoner on his admission, and assigns him to the particular 
grade to which his intelligence or educational equipment entitles him. Under 
the school director is an efficient corps of inmate teachers, and by them a con- 
siderable portion of the routine work is performed. The curriculum embraces 
arithmetic, history, languages, ethics, sociology, nature study and literature. 
In some of these the school director gives personal instruction; in others, the 
chaplain and visiting lecturers aid the inmate teachers. In the arithmetic 
_and language classes there are eleven different grades over which is an inmate 
instructor. The work in each grade consists of a four months course; exam- 
inations occurring monthly. From the eleventh grade, which is devoted to 
elementary work in reading and writing numbers, simple examples in mental 


| arithmetic, etc., to the first grade, which deals with commercial discount, 


insurance, principles of interest, etc., there is a gradual and logical policy of 
progression, which makes for the thorough educational training of the mem- 
bers of the class. On all sides it is admitted that these Schools of Letters 
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are indispensable to a well organized reformatory system. Ignorance is not — 
the least of the causes of crimes, and the removal of this handicap, as we have 
seen in the case of the Charlestown penitentiary, in many cases opens the door ~ 
to better opportunities, and incidentally to improved conduct on the part of 
the unfortunates. i 


TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


In many institutions that we visited great prominence is given to the — 
Trades School, er technical training department. Usually each class in a 
Trades School is in charge of a special instructor, who is assisted by inmates © 
chosen from the first grade, preferably graduates of the class. The range 
of trades taught is in some cases extensive. For instance at Elmira, at the 
present time, the list comprises twenty-nine trades. The apprenticeship at — 
a trade in the reformatory is divided into periods represented by a certain 
number of hours. When the prisoner has worked at his trade for a period, 
his work is examined by the instructor, and if the quality is satisfactory he 
may be advanced to the next or higher period. Finally, after passing 
through the various stages he graduates from his class and thereafter is given 
reproductive work, which may consist of building a brick or stone wall, bind- 
ing a book, making a chair or cabinet, cutting a suit of clothes, painting a 
building, or fitting steam pipes. Dependent largely upon the amount of prac- 
tical work thus given him is the calibre of the prisoner as a workman when 
he is given his release. In some cases remarkable success has been achieved _ 
by the graduates of these schools. In any event the training is invaluable 
in developing mechanical tastes and habits of industry. 


CALISTHENICS AND MILITARY EXERCISES. 


Calisthenics and military exercises are regarded as essential to the physi- — 
eal and moral improvement of the inmates of a reformatory. The outstand- | 
ing cause of the commitment of the majority of young men to prison, is that 
they have not been amenable to discipline. They have determined to do not ~ 
what organized society demands of them, but what suits their own inclina- _ 
tions. Hence itis that reformatory authorities unite in their approval of the 
adoption of a military system in the prisons. When a new prisoner arrives the 
first investigation that is made is as to his physical condition. Ifheisperfectly — 
healthy his assignment to the desired trade or School of Letters is immediately © 
made. If, on the other hand, the thorough medical examination to which 
he is subjected, reveals some physical weakness, or infirmity, then measures 
are at once taken to restore him to perfect health. He is sent to the 
gymnasium for a certain number of hours each day, and put through the par- — 
ticular exercise that is calcuated to develop the strength that he stands in ~ 
need of. ‘With his physical health restored, the inmate is then allotted his — 
institutional routine, part of which must be a participation in the daily or — 
tri-weekly military exercises. First he enters the awkward squad, which in | 
the Elmira prison, sometimes numbers fifty and sometimes over a hundred. _ 
There he is drilled day after day until he is sufficiently advanced to take his 
place in the reformatory regiment. This regiment numbers approximately — 
twelve hundred men, and is one of the most impressive features of the Elmira ~ 
institution. It is divided into four battalions of four companies each. The i, 
military instructor is the commanding officer or Colonel, and is assisted by — 
an assistant military instructor, who bears the title of Lieutenant-Colonel. A 
Citizens’ Major is in command of each battalion, and each company has a — 
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Citizen Captain at its head. All officers below the rank of Captain are 
inmates. These include, lieutenants, sergeants, battalion adjutants and the 
regimental adjutant. Citizen officers are clothed in dark blue uniforms, and 
the rank of each is indicated by the shoulder straps. The inmate officers 
are dressed in khaki in summer, and heavy light blue clothing in winter. 
They, too, indicate their rank by their shoulder straps or chevrons.. The 
regimental dress parade at Hlmira is open once a week to the general publie. 
There are objections to this feature because it appeals to the morbid curiosity 
of outsiders, and inflicts upon the sensitive prisoner a needless, and in some 
~ cases harmful, exposure. Nevertheless, the spectacle is in every sense impres- 
sive. Not many military organizations could acquit themselves as creditably 
as did those twelve hundred prisoners on the day of our visit to Elmira. 
- Headed by the band they marched with singular precision and soldiery bear- 
_ ing on to the parade ground, each battalion bearing its individual flag. A 
series of military and manual exercises was then proceeded with, closing with 
what is known as the “silent manual.’’ This exercise embraces some twenty 
_ movements, and is executed in its entirety upon the issuing of the order 
“Carry Arms.’? With wonderful precision these movements were performed, 
and when at the close the twelve hundred muskets were grounded, it was as 
if one man had dropped his weapon. Eliminating the public display, these 
military exercises are, unquestionably, of great advantage to the prisoner. 
‘They first impress upon him the necessity of obedience and discipline. “It 
is difficult,’’ as one official put it, “for a man to walk one way when one 
thousand men are walking in the opposite direction.’ Besides this, it 
develops the physique of the men; gives to each a manlier bearing, and culti- 
vates in the most obtuse the power of concentration of thought. The Silent 
' Manual with its twenty movements without a single word or motion from the 
commanding officer, means that each man must give his undivided attention 
to the particular exercise in which he is engaged. The military training of 
a reformatory must be adapted to the conditions and requirements of the 
institution. At Elmira, it is the distinguishing feature. Mansfield does 
not appear to so crotely accentuate its importance as a part of its system, 
and in other places it is less prominent, but it should, in our opinion, have a 
place in the routine of a well ordered reformatory institution. 


Lae EROBATION, INDETERMINATE SENTENCE AND PAROLE. 


Probation, indeterminate sentence and parole, lie at the foundation of the 
reformatory system. The-probation system offers a method of dealing with 
convicted prisoners between the courts and the prison, and is operated in this 
Province in the case of juvenile offenders under what is termed suspended 
sentence. Only, however, in cases where Humane Societies, or Societies for 

_the Protection of N eglected Children, take charge of the offender. does the 
system in Ontario exercise any oversight upon his future course. In Massa- 
chusetts, the probation officer is vested with rather extraordinary powers. [f, 
in his opinion, the best interests of the public and of the accused would be 
served by placing him upon probation, the officer shall recommend the same 
- to the court trying the case, and the court may permit the accused to be 
_ placed upon probation, upon such terms as it may deem best, having regard 
to his reformation. 

For some years, from 1880 to 1891, the Massachusetts Probation Law 

was optional. It merely authorized the appointment of a Probation Officer 
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in each city and town by the Mayor and corporation. This Act was not 
effective, and in 1891 the law was amended, and the appointment vested in 
the Judges of the Court. There are now eighty-three Probation Officers in 
Massachusetts. In a recent decision of the Supreme Court the following 
deliverance was made, “The placing of persons convicted of crime in the cus- 
tody of Probation Officers is a charge on our penal system, and must to a 
large extent be directed or controlled by the sound discretion of the officers 
representing the Commonwealth, subject at all times to the supervision and 
direction of the Court in which the case is pending for sentence.’? Invari- 
ably the accused person is placed upon probation after conviction and before 
sentence is passed. In some cases, however, the French system, which we 
have partially adopted in Ontario, is in vogue. The sentence is imposed, but 
the execution of it suspended, and the defendant is given over to the custody 
of the officer. The rules for the governing of the conduct of those allowed 
to go on probation, are wisely exacting : ‘He shall not use intoxicating 
liquors, nor visit any bar-room, gambling house or house of ill-fame, nor 
associate with persons of bad character. He shall apply his earnings for the 
support of his wife and children, and shall report to the Probation Officer 
whenever said officer shall require him to do so. He shall appear at Court 
on the day to which his case stands continued, and save his surety harmless, 
and shall pay into Court, if required to do so, the costs he has made to the 
County.’’ Special conditions are imposed in some cases to meet special cir- 
cumstances. There are two thousand less prisoners in the Massachusetts 
prisons to-day than there were fifteen years ago, notwithstanding the fact 
that the population has materially increased. Mr. F. G. Pettigrove, Chair- 
man of the Board of Prison Commissioners, attributes this gratifying improve- 
ment to the probation system, inaugurated there fifteen years ago. To be 
successful, the probation system must be thoroughly organized, and earnest, 
efficient officers appointed to carry out the work. The supervision of the 
probationers and their surrender on violation of the terms of probation, con- 
stitute one of the first requisites of the system. In Massachusetts-a careful 
investigation into every case is insisted upon before probation, and during 
the probation period an intelligent supervision is exercised. The Probation 
Officer is directed to act as a friend towards offenders, and to lead them, if 
possible on the first step towards right doing. Equally important is it that 
he should surrender the offender whenever he violates the rules. Where the 
probation system has failed, invariably the cause is found to be the laxity 
of the Probation Officers. In New York, Ohio and other States of the Union, 
the probation system has also been adopted, and while its operation has been 
subject to criticism, the consensus of opinion among leading criminologists 
appears to be that it offers the only rational method by which the moral 
weaklings can be encouraged to do right and dissuaded from doing wrong. 

England recently adopted the probation system under what is known as the 
Probation of Offenders’ Act. and though it has not yet had time to demon- 
strate its efficacy there, public sentiment is overwhelmingly in its favor, and 
good results are expected from its adoption. | 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCE. 


The indeterminate sentence has been in operation in Australia, Europe 
and the United States for many years. Without it, the system of education 
and of physical and technical training, to which reference has already been 
made, would be of little avail. Encouragement—experience has shown— 
must be afforded the prisoner to do right; to obey the rules of the institution 
and to cultivate habits of thrift and industry. Without this incentive the 
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obstinate, evil disposed and incorrigible would, apart from temporary punish- 
ments that may be inflicted, fare as well as those who endeavor to make of 
their. period of detention a preparation for a better life when they gain their 
liberty. The system, however, is not designed solely to help the first offender 
and the well-disposed back to respectable society, but is also intended to pre- 
vent the habitual criminal from continuing at regular intervals to menace 
the lives or property of his fellow citizens. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
the indeterminate sentence would bring about the segregation of professional 
criminals from occasional or accidental offenders. It would keep those who 
are determined to lead a life of lawlessness continually in confinement, and 
thus save society from repeated depredation and the cost of capture and con- 
viction. So far, however, the system has been operated between minimum 
and maximum limits. In Massachusetts these limits are fixed by the trial 
Judge, but this feature of the system has not been satisfactory because of the 
divergent views of the Justices. One Judge will sentence a prisoner to a 
minimum of three years and a maximum of ten. For a similar offence another 
Judge will make it a minimum of three and a maximum of five. This, as 
will readily be seen, hampers the effective operation of the system by the 
prison management. In Ohio the maximum is fixed by the nature of the 
offence and the minimum by the institution to which the offender is com- 
mitted. 

Of the eight hundred inmates at Mansfield, Ohio, ranging in age from 
sixteen to thirty years, none has been given a sentence, but all placed under 
the guardianship and control of the institution on the indeterminate plan. 
Formerly these young fellows were given sentences of six months, two years, 
five years, etc., for precisely the same offence, no two judges taking the same 
view of any particular case, and there being no established principle under 
which uniformity could be secured. The result was that the young men felt 
a sense of injustice when they compared sentences with one another, and 
having this grievance constantly before them their hearts were hardened 
against any kindly influences and their reformation thus rendered impos- 
sible. But in Ohio all that has been changed, and after an experience of ten 
years there is a general consensus of opinion that the change was a most 
desirable one. No matter what the offence, a young man is placed in the 
institution under the full sentence fixed by statute for that particular offence 
—it may be ten or twenty years—but the law provides that after one year of 
good conduct the Superintendent may recommend to the Board of Managers 
his parole under certain conditions. All the rules‘of the institution are 
framed to help each inmate earn a speedy release, and this creates a spirit of 
cheerful acquiescence, each man striving to do his best so that he may merit 
the approval of the officials. | 3 

It has been urged that in some cases the cunning, adroit malefactor may, . 
under this system, earn his early release, while the juvenile offender who 
blunders into violations of the rules and ultimately becomes discouraged, 
may be made to serve out his full sentence: In this, as in every other feature 
of prison management, however, the success or failure of the system depends 
upon the fidelity and efficiency of the officials. But even if the system opens 
the door occasionally to the confirmed criminal at an earlier date than justice 
and the good of society demand, that is not a sufficient reason for 
withholding the splendid encouragement which it affords to the well-disposed 
inmate. Surely it is well to help the well-meaning offender to a proper appre- 
ciation of his duties to society and an early opportunity to again perform 
those duties, even if a confirmed criminal now and then hypocritically adapts 
himself to the requirements of the system in order to gain his freedom. 
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Next in importance to the indeterminate sentence, is the parole system, , 
which is the logical completion of the reformatory system. The prison — 
officials have not finished their work when the prisoner is given his liberty. 
In some institutions the officials keep in touch for years with the men who — 
have at one time been under their charge, and it was very interesting to your 
committee to note the many examples of kindly relations that existed between _ 
the discharged criminal and his one time jailor. 

When the time comes for release on parole the work is not done in any 
careless, hap-hazard way. At a special meeting of the Board of Managers, 
held quarterly, all the papers in each case are carefully gone over and favor- 
able reports are submitted by the Superintendent. Then if the Board of 
Managers, consisting of six persons are satisfied, they talk with the lad, tell 
him their decision and urge him to prove himself worthy of their confidence. 
The matter is then taken up with relatives and friends, as employment has 
te be arranged for before going out. When these details are complied with, 
the young man goes direct to his home or situation, but before leaving he is 
given a printed form on which he must send back each month a full account 
of his affairs—his home address, employment, wages earned, manner of 
spending his time, etc. The institution maintains a field officer, who goes 
from town to town personally visiting and encouraging the young men, and 
his report concerning each one is carefully considered and acted upon by the 
Superintendent. If at any time it is learned that a young man on parole is 
out of work, keeping bad company and likely to get into trouble, he is brought 
back to the institution without delay, and it is not necessary that he should 
be re-convicted or in any way re-sentenced. If he leaves his situation or home 
without letting the institution know his address, and with the evident inten- 
tion of evading supervision, he is published as a violater of parole and a 
reward of $25 is offered any police officer who returns him to the institution. 
The fact that this is the invariable rule has a steadying effect on young fel- 
lows who would otherwise very soon drift back into their former state of 
indolence and vice. 

In most institutions the paroled prisoner is given a parole paper with 
printed instructions as to his conduct. He must be honest in his dealings, — 
avoid evil associates, abstain from intoxicating beverages. Each month 
he has to make a written report to the Probation Officer, giving a detailed 
statement regarding His health, his surroundings, whether he has been 
steadily employed, earning wages, and the reason for his failure if he has 
not done so. After six satisfactory reports have thus been made the institu- — 
tion usually gives the prisoner his unconditional release. 


AUSTRALIA’S SYSTEM. 


Australia was among the first of the English colonies to put into 
practice the indeterminate sentence and probation systems. A new measure 
dealing exhaustively with this question has just been introduced. by Pre- 
mier Bent. Up to the present the indeterminate sentence has been applied 
only to habitual criminals. Premier Bent’s measure makes it also applica- _ 
ble to first timers. Culprits of either class may, under this legislation be 
committed to a reformatory prison, there to remain during the Governor’s 
pleasure. A prisoner may be transferred from a gaol to a reformatory before _ 
his sentence has expired, if the inspector general and the Indeter-. 
minate Sentence Board think it desirable, but if such prisoner’s conduct in 
the reformatory is not satisfactory, he may be recommitted to the gaol for _ 
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the rest of his term, and the time spent in the reformatory will not be counted. 
Every. prisoner in a reformatory 1s to be kept at remunerative work, 
a proportion of the pay going to the prisoner, a proportion to his wife and 
family, or any person depending upon him, and a proportion to the State. 
The probation provision of Premier Bent’s bill differs from the systems 
largely in vogue, in that instead of having specially appointed probation 
officers, the prisoner must report every three months to the Police Station of 
the district in which he is residing. 


CONCLUSION. 


From the information which it has been enabled to gather and the 
experience of those who for many years have been actively identified with 
prison administration, your committee is impelled to the conclusion that 
a re-organization of the provincial institution is desirable. The physical 
conditions at the Central Prison are now out of harmony with the require- 
ments and purposes of the Institution. The industrial expansion westward 
has destroyed its one time isolation and made the prison property the heart 
of a busy manufacturing section. Year by year its unsuitability for prison 
purposes has become more apparent, while at a still greater ratio its value 
for commercial or industrial enterprise has advanced, until now it is said 
to be worth per foot what prison property should be worth per acre. 

The first conclusion that has forced itself upon your committee is that 
the present property should be disposed of, a large tract of land purchased 
and a new institution erected thereon. This change would permit the in- 
auguration of the farm system on a large scale. Wherever adopted the farm 
idea has been an unqualified success, even where the natural conditions were 
anything but favorable to successful agriculture. Here, in Ontario, with 
our splendidly productive soil, and the opportunities offered for the prosecu- 
tion of intensive agriculture, there can be no question of the result from a 
monetary standpoint. As to the effect upon the prisoners, the experience 
of all states and countries appears to be that the land is the greatest refor- 
mative agency available to prison management. 

In addition to growing the usual variety of farm produce, it would be 
desirable to devote a considerable area of the farm to a forestry nursery, 
and thus aid materially in the reclamation and development of wood lots, 
er in the reforestation of many large tracts of land now lying in waste, 
but admirably adapted for the growth of pine and other valuable timber. 
This feature of the enterprise could be extended to include the replanting 
of some of our denuded timber areas, following the experiment that has been 
tried so successfully in New Zealand. In the selection of the site it would 
be well, if possible, to procure a good clay deposit for the manufacture of 
bricks and a quarry of stone suitable for building, road making, etc., and 
thus enlarge the opportunities for the employment continuously of the prison 
population the whole year round. 

The, adaptability of the Central Prison population to outside labor may 
be shown by a few figures. Of the six hundred and thirty-nine prisoners 
incarcerated in our Central Prison during the year 1906, three hundred and 
seventy-one were laborers and teamsters, and ten were farmers, a total of 
three hundred and eighty-one. In other words, over sixty per cent. of the 
total population were men whose daily occupation was in the open air. 

To provide continuous employment at all seasons to all inmates, includ- 
ing those whom it is not thought desirable to employ on the farm, the manu- 
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facture of articles and supplies for the use of the various institutions of the 
province could be entered upon within the prison walls. An investigation 
of the requirements of these institutions leads your committee to believe that ey 
the market thus afforded will be sufficient to keep the entire population con- 
tinuously at work. A return prepared by Mr. Postlethwaite, Accountant 
of the Provincial Secretary’s Department, and secretary of your committee, ; 
affords a fair idea of the existing demand in three lines of manufacture, ~ 
namely, brooms, clothing, boots and shoes, Mr. Postlethwaite’s return 
gives the total purchase in each of these lines by the various institutions for 4 
the past four years. The institutions included are the asylums at Brock- ig 
ville, Cobourg, Hamilton, Kingston, London, Mimico, Orillia, Penetang, 

















a 
Toronto and Woodstock. The figures cover fifteen months and the totals 2 
are as follows: 
ToraLs. 
Year Average Po | Brooms, ete Clothing | Boots 50% | Totals 
pS 8 P. | a zh ae Shoes. F 7 
m : | ad pe ee | 
| | Fig $c. | $c. | Sie 
1904 5,432 1,709 43 24,852 30 | 6,105 16 |32,666 89 
1905 5,842 | 1/941 82 29°278 15 | 6.498 02 |37,717 99 
1906 6,017 | 2.667 55 32.505 31 | 6,493 35 |41,666 21 (15 mos. 
1907 6,005 | 2638 19 34.931 91 | 7,080 08 | Une (9 mos. 








The proposal to establish a branch prison in New Ontario is worthy 
of consideration. By the location of an institution there a great saving 
would be effected in the annual cost of transportation of prisoners, and it 
should be possible to find, where works of a public nature are so urgently 
needed, constant employment for the population outside the walls of the 
prison. a 

In dealing with the reformatory side of the question, your committee _ 
appreciates the obstacles which existing conditions at the Central Prison ‘ay 
offer to the inauguration of a more advanced policy. The two great requi- 
sites to reformatory work—plenty of space and comparative natural seclu- 
sion—are totally lacking. Then, too, an institution in which only short 
term offenders are confined does not lend itself as readily to the application ce 
of corrective effort as an institution where the indeterminate sentence is in 
practice and the period of detention runs from one year to life imprisonment. 
The present division of responsibility between the Dominion and the Provinec _ 
in the care of the criminal class makes it difficult to carry out a policy hay- 
ing for its chief object the reclamation of those who are amenable to good — 
influence. The returns for last year show that seventy per cent. of those 
committed to the Central Prison were first offenders, whilst fifty-seven per 
cent. were under thirty years of age. The indiscriminate association ofan 
these first offenders, seventy-four of them boys under twenty years of. ay 
age, with the more hardened and dissolute type is a deplorable feature of our — 
present system. To put it mildly, the State is not giving a fair chance to 
the erring boy when it herds him with those who have decided on pursuing 
a life of crime. rf 


At the present time there are between thirty and forty young men _ 


seventeen to twenty-two years of age in the Kingston Penitentiary from 
Ontario who might be successfully dealt with in a modern reformatory. The — 
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officials of the penitentiary in their last report stated that the prospects for 
these youths being reformed were not more than one in a thousand. 

Instead of having the two year sentence arbitrarily fixed as the boundary 
line between the Central Prison and the penitentiary, it would be much bet- 
ter were the provincial institution devoted solely to first offenders, regardless 
of the length of the term for which they are committed. 

The importance of the indefinite sentence and parole plans as features 
of a reformatory system can scarcely be over-estimated. New York, Mas- 


-sachusetts and Ohio have had a lengthy experience of these systems and that 


| experience has been uniformly satisfactory. Indeed the leading prison 





administrators in those States unite in declaring that without indeterminate 
sentence and parole, reformatory effort would be almost abortive. 


In this connection it might be well to note that in Ontario the indeter- 
minate plan of sentence is already in successful operation under our Indus- 
trial School Law. All children from ten to sixteen years of age committed 
to these institutions are sent on the indefinite plan and remain under the 
guardianship of the school until they are twenty-one. They may at any time 
be placed in a foster-home or situation, and cannot be retained within the 
institution for a longer period than three years, although at any time they 
may be brought back if their conduct is unsatisfactory. 

Your committee would suggest an early conference with the Federal 
authorities in order to secure a more rational arrangement for the custody 
of first offenders, and the adoption of the indeterminate sentence and parole 
systems. 


Your committee beg leave to make the following recommendations: 
1. That the property now known as the Central Prison be disposed of. 


2. That an area of four hundred or five hundred acres, within a reason- 
able distance from the City of Toronto, and easily accessible by railway, be 
purchased. 


3. That on this property a new prison. be erected. 


4, That this institution be known as the Provincial Reformatory of 
Ontario. 3 


5. That what are known as the public account, contract and piece price 
systems of employment be discontinued, as work can be found for the inmates 
in the improvement and cultivation of the land, the caring and feeding of 
live stock, etc., and the making of such supplies as are necessary for the vari- 
ous public institutions of the province. 


6. That in the equipment of the industrial departments regard be had 
for the development of the mechanical taste and manual dexterity of the 
inmates, rather than the specialization of labor and the rapid production of 
goods by machinery. 


_?. That the striped suit now worn by the inmates be abolished, and that 
ordinary clothing of a uniform style and color be substituted therefor. 


8. That what is known as the ‘‘dark cell’? be abandoned, and detention 
cells, large and well lighted, but affording no view of the outside, be used 
for the confinement of disobedient or refractory inmates. 


9. That as soon as practicable a system of technical education be intro- 
duced by the establishment of one school under a qualified instructor, and, 
if the experience warrants, that the system be extended. 
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_ lished, ‘with a view later on to the ‘ae of a more advanced ‘curricul: m., 


11. That calisthenics and military exercises be organized with the object 
of improving the physical condition of the inmates and thus paving the 
way for their moral adjustment, but that anything in the nature of a public _ 
display be prohibited. 


12. That a branch institution be located in Northern Ontario. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


J. P. Downey, Chairman. 
Jno. R. DARGAVEL. : 
Gro. PATrTiInson. 

Fintay G. McDrarmip. 
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